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Los Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents 


THIS WEEK’S FEATURES 


Why Fredericks and Eshelman Should Win 

Drys Likely to Land Randall in Ninth 

Historical Sieges of Paris 

Roosevelt’s Political Miscarriage 

Beet Sugar and the Tariff 

Wilson to Succeed Himself 

Edwin Cawston Made a Colonel 

Browsings---Mathews 40 Years on English Stage 

First View of Real Italian Plays 

Days of Gore at Grand Recalled 

By the Way: Gossip of Local Men and Affairs 

--- Weeks News in Brief---New York Play Gos- 

sip---Society--- [heaters---New Books Reviewed 
---F inance---Music---Art 





and do a general Brokerage Business 


arr E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
NATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


“KAOSPAR” 
FAIENCE TILE 


Manufactured by California China Products Co. 
National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 


A variety of colors in matte and bright finish glazes, for 

mantels, wainscots, floors, and all interior and exterior decor- 

ative purposes. 

Landscape and modeled tile in several colors, our specialty. 
Colored designs, gladly furnished. 


WELSH QUARRIES 


We import direct from England, one of the best makes of 
Welsh Quarries, in all of the popular colors, RED, BLUE, 
GREY and BUFF. 

When planning your home, be sure to consider the use of 
quarry tile for your porch floors, terrace and patio, if you 
desire the most pleasing and durable effect. 


Agents for the d’Ascenzo Studios—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers-of Exclusive Designs in Art Glass and 
Glass Mosaic. 


H. W. Gorham 


PARKER-GORHAM COMPANY 


319 Story Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eugene Parker 


Main 9319 


THE | 
Same Satisfactory Service 


To Every Gas Consumer 


There’s Comfort, Convenience and 
/ Economy combined in every cubic foot of 


“L. A. GAS” 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Home ’Phone 10003 Sunset "Phone Main 8920 


‘We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
The Center of 
Los Angeles 


mete re firm, _Used to be 


tne) ANGELES 
Now it is 


Rentals and Insurance 


oo 


353 So. Hill St. 
. EK. FARISH, Pres’t 


STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 


You Can Rent 


LEE. PHONES 


W W. MINES & CO, : one 
REAL ESTATE: | iri 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
631 S. Spring Street Home 60127 
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at Eighth 


That’s where ~ 


Main 5647 





Leading News Stands and Dealers 
in Periodicals in Los Angeles 


(THE GRAPHIC WILL BE FOUND ON SALE 
AT ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PLACES:) 


Alvarado Pharmacy, 6th and Alvarado. 
Arcade Station, 5th and Central 
Bullock’s Book Store, 7th and Broadway. 
Booklovers’ Exchange, 314 Laughlin Bldg. 
Burns’ Pharmacy, Ist and Reno. 
Benavente’s, 4th and Spring. 

Central Stationery, 523 S. Spring. 
Gillespie’s, 233 S. Spring 

Green’s, Pacific Electric Station. 

Holmes, 104 S. Broadway 

Independent (Wagon) Broadway, near Fifth. 
Jones’ Book Store, 226 W. First. 
Kertson’s, 226 Mercantile Place. 

Kemp’s (Wagon) Seventh and Spring. 
Olson’s, Third street, Between Spring and Bwy. 
Parker’s 220 S. Broadway. 

Plenkharp’s, 222 Mercantile Place. 
Smith’s 434 S. Hill. 

Tierney, 4th and Spring. 

Westlake Pharmacy, 7th and Alvarado. 
Van Nuys Hotel, 4th and Main. 


PASADENA 
Jarvis & Prinz. A. D. Vroman 
Pasadena Stationery Co. 


VENICE 
R. C. Halwagner, St. Mark’s Plaza 


To The Great Pine Woods 
A “Cabin Land” 


WHERE VACATION DELIGHTS 
"NEATH THE SIGHING BOUGHS AWAIT 


T HE Trail of the Trolley now leads 
to the fastness of the great San 
Bernardino Mountains with their many 
ideal resorts and beautiful camping 
spots. The 9 a. m. train from Los An- 
geles over the new San Bernardino 
Line makes the connection most to be 
desired with the San Bernardino Moun- 
tain Auto Line for Skyland, Pine-Crest, 
Little and Big Bear Valleys and 
Knight’s Camp on Big Bear. 

It is best that reservations be made 
through our Information Bureau, though 
accommodations may be obtained on 
arrival at the camps. 

Procure through tickets to all points 
on the Mountain Auto Line from Pacific 
ae Agent at Los Angeles. Geta 
older. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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FREDERICKS AND ESHLEMAN 

HILE the vote for Eshleman at the pri- 

mary election is a mark of great confidence 
in the candidate for lieutenant-governor, it can- 
,ot be construed as reflecting a similar senti- 
ment for Hiram Johnson. For the people who 
had the same opportunity to vote for Johnson did 
not do so; they preferred Fredericks or one of 
the other three Republican candidates for gov- 
ernor. Let no one mistake the temper of the 
majority, however, so far as the lieutenant-gover- 
norship is concerned. The people of California 
have shown that their choice for that office 1s 
John M,. Eshleman and to attempt to interject an 
independent candidate in opposition would be the 
height of folly. We cannot believe that Captain 
Fredericks will consent to so idiotic a perform- 
ance. He is too sane a campaigner, too observ- 
ant of the people’s wishes to run counter to them 
in the manner suggested by several reactionary 
papers, notably the Los Angeles Times. 

Eshleman has been fairly and squarely nomi- 
nated by a majority Republican vote, despite the 
direct appeal of the standpat press to prevent. 
It is a notable victory and should be accepted 
with all the grace that his fellow Republican 
nominees can bring to bear. To attempt to eucher 
him out of his triumph would be to spell certain 
defeat to the remainder of the ticket, for the men 
and women that favor Eshleman will wreak swift 
vengeance upon all those sanctioning a move 
looking to the sidetracking of their candidate. 
The only sensible course to pursue is to bow to 
the will of the people and accept the interpolated 
Progressive-Republican without a murmur of dis- 
sent, for that way lies success. We believe the 
presence of Eshleman in the Republican column 
will lend strength to the party ticket and add 
votes to the Fredericks’ majority next November 

and we shall hope to see this view generally 
obtain. 

There is little doubt that a desire to retire 
Johnson exists in the minds of the majority, but 
it is a canny majority and in indorsing Eshleman 
it retains the proverbial anchor to windward. Of 
course, they who know Fredericks well realize 
that he is to be trusted implicitly; but to the ma- 
jority he has yet to demonstrate that fact. That 
he will do so long before his term of governor ex- 
pires is not to be questioned. He could not be 

a “four-flusher” in any respect and be returned to 
a three times in Los Angeles county as is 
his record. Let the ticket, then, be Fredericks 
and Eshleman. It is a winning team and will re- 
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ceive wide indorsement. Mr. Eshleman, of 

course, will continue to support Johnson on and 
off the platform, but he could hardly do 
The mistake the Progressives made was in forc- 
ing Johnson on the people instead of placing 
Eshleman at the head of the ticket; we ventured 
to potmt out the political wisdom of such a course 
when Eshleman was being sacrificed to the gov- 
ernor’s ambition. 


less. 


WILSON TO SUCCEED HIMSELF 


Pp RESUMABLY, the statement by Vice Presi- 
dent Marshali declaring that President Wil- 
son will be a candidate for re-election, reflects 
the intention of the occupant of the White House. 
It was forecasted weeks ago by Mr. Bryan in an 
editorial reply to the attack on the administra- 
tion by Mr. Roosevelt, in which the secretary of 
state made it clear that he would support the 
President for a second term. It is a decision 
that will meet with hearty approval among all 
factions of the Democratic party and be received 
with favor by thousands of true progressives 
not to be found in the ranks of the third party 
nor yet allied with the one in power. In count- 
less ways Mr. Wilson has endeared himself to 
the masses, irrespective of party, and in the event 
o' his nomination he will poll a much larger 
vote than was accorded him in 1912, 


Then he was practically an untried man in 
public office, save for his single term as governor 
of New Jersey. The gee facetiously re- 
ferred to him as the “schoolmaster in politics” 
and the “closet politician,’ but he has effectually 
silenced these popguns by the artillery of his 
policies which have revealed the trained mind, 
the steadfast purpose, the unfaltering convictions 
of the statesman. Senator La Follette not al- 
ways has been in accord with the President, but 
the able Wisconsin man is big enough to recog- 
nize the fine qualities of the executive and to 
applaud his high statesmanship. Especially does 
the President’s course in the present world crisis 
commend itself to Senator La Follette, who urges 
American citizens to give unqualified support to 
the administration in the efforts to maintain a 
neutral position. 

We regard Mr. Wilson’s appeal to the Ameri- 
can people to cherish the true spirit of neutrality 
as one of the finest public messages, ever emanat- 
ing from the White House. It reflects the 
thoughtful, cultured American and is a plea for 
leyalty to the government, a warning to avoid 
passionate partisanship, an urge for the dignity 
ot self-control and the efficiency of dispassionate 
action. In short, for a fine restraint which will 
insure happiness to the people of the United 
States and the great and lasting influence for 
peace. His tender of mediation to the embroiled 

sowers of Europe was so delicately worded that 
not one of the warring governments could take 
offense; unquestionably, the President’s address 
to his countrymen has had the effect of curbing 
criticism in the mass and leading the nation to- 
ward that impartial viewpoint he has so tact- 
fully besought. We repeat the essence of his 
appeal, so well expressed by the President in 
these words: “Every man who really loves 
America will act and speak in the true spirit of 
neutrality, which is the spirit of impartiality and 
fairness and friendliness to all concerned.” 

From the day he was inducted into office Mr. 
Wilson has been as the conscience of the nation. 
He was elected to do certain things and never 
has he swerved from his course. The revision 
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of the tariff, the income tax measure, the cur- 
rency reform bill, the Alaskan railroad relief, and 
now the anti-trust law, supplementing the Sher- 
man law, are all constructive measures that take 
the Democratic party out of the ranks of non- 
performers and iconclasts and refute the as- 
sertions of the opposition that statesmanship and 
Democracy are not allied. His courage in de- 
manding repeal of the unsound free tolls 
clause was. sublime. Promptly and _ effec- 
tively has Mr. Wilson met the crisis that faced 
us in the scarcity of ships to handle the world’s 
commerce. There has been no shilly-shallying, 

no useless palavering, Having a definite mark 
the leaders in congress have gone straight to it 
and the country is approvingly grateful. As for 
California, the alleged ruin to her products 
by the lowered tariffs has been disproved by the 
facts. Before the war in Europe started our 
products averaged 25 per cent higher in price 
than the year previous, our citrus fruits have 
recorded a banner year and even our beet sugar 
men admst that the present tariff reduction will 
not harm them. We second the re-nomination of 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson and predict his election 
by an overwhelming vote tn 1916. 


RANDALL’S VOTE IN THE NINTH 


J NOFFICIAL count of the confplete yvote™m 
4 the Ninth Congressional district confirms what 
was stated in these columns last week concerning 
the lead of Charles H. Randall over all candi- 
dates, indicating his election next November. 
Roberts, the Republican nominee, polled 18 per 
cent of the total vote or 7,550; Bell, Progressive, 
received 6.505 votes or 17 per cent of the whole; 
Dudley Robinson, Republican, is credited with 9 
per cent, Hart, Socialist, 6 per cent and Hooden- 
pyl, Democrat, 5 per cent. Randall’s vote is 45 
per cent of the total or 17,306, a significant reve- 
lation of strength of the California “drys” among 
all political forces. Together, Roberts and Bell 
received 13,556 votes or 3,750 behind the leader. 
Giving Roberts the full strength of Robinson 
would still leave him in the rear of Randall. 

With Bell and Roberts dividing the district 
nearly equally the outlook for Randall is exceed- 
ingly bright. In 1912 the total vote of the dis- 
trict was 61,051, of which Charles W. Bell re- 
ceived 28,845, Gani: as a Republican), Thomas 
H. Kirk, Democrat, 14,571, Ralph L. Crisweli, So- 
cialist, 11,125, George S. Yarnall, Prohibitionist, 
6,510. From this it will be seen that the Demo- 
cratic and Prohibitionist vote combined was 21,- 
081. Allowing that the 18 per cent vote polled i 
Roberts and the 17 per cent received by Bell at 
the primary will be the relative strength of the 
two candidates in November, they will split the 
Republican-Progressive vote so nearly in two that 
each should receive upward of 15,000 votes, giy- 
ing Randall a certain plurality of five or six thou- 
sand. But he will probably get in excess of those 
figures. There are hundreds of Republicans in 
Pasadena who are also Prohibitionists and with 
a good chance to elect their man this year there 
is little doubt that they will accept it and desert 
the Republican column. In November will come 
the great effort of the “drys” to carry this state. 
Randall is sure to profit by it. 

All of which leads us to repeat what we said 
last week that Randall is a formidable competitor 
in the race. In fact, he is the logical winner, as 
the primary vote contrasted with the 1912 elec- 
tion returns reveals. Randall is the editor of the 
Highland Park Herald, a forceful writer, an in- 
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telligent commentator on public officers and a 
member of the thirty-ninth legislative assembly 
from the seventy-fourth district. His record at 
Sacramento is notably good. He was elected as 
a Republican, but was in nowise affiliated with 
the reactionary element of the party and his vote 
was invariably progressive in its tendency. Nat- 
urally, if elected he will support strongly the 
“dry” program for national submission. This 
may militate against his polling the full Demo- 
cratic vote of the district, but what he loses in 
that direction he will more than gain from the 
jrohibition Republicans. 


SAMOANS EXCHANGE RULERS 


TEVENSON would have to add a chapter to 
7 his “Footnote to History” were he alive to- 
day to witness the British occupation of Samoa, 
taken over from the Germans by the Australians, 
acting for the mother country. But Tusitala—the 
writer of tales—sleeps the long sleep on the apex 
of Mt. Vaea, above Vailima, “under the wide and 
starry sky” and the additional footnote to history 
will have to be appended by another. The sup- 
planting of German authority by the Australians 
puts an end to a situation that was at one time so 
tense at Apia that there was talk of the deporta- 
tion of Stevenson from the island for conspiracy 
with the Mataafa faction to displace the native 
king, supported by the Germans, whose authority 
was not generally recognized by the natives. 

Germany did not control the entire group of 
Sainoan islands, but the two principal ones, 
Upolu and Savaii, were hers, Tutuila and Manua 
having been ceded to the United States. Apia, 
the chief town of Upolu has been the center of 
German commerce in the Western Pacific for up- 
ward of fifteen years, having been under German 
control since 1899-1900. Great Britain withdrew 
from the islands after the bombardment in March, 
1899, when trouble arose over the successor to 
Malietoa Laupepa. Ten years before, when the 
United States, German and British warships were 
in the harbor, March, 1889, occurred the historic 
hurricane that destroyed the American men-of- 
war Vandalia and Trenton, and the German men- 
of-war Adler and Eber, with several merchant 
vessels. The Ainerican Nipsic and the German 
Olga were beached. The Calliope, which steamed 
out to sca in the teeth of the gale, was the only 
ship that escaped destruction. It is to the credit 
of the natives, then at war with the Powers, that 
they forsook their arms and hastened to the 
rescue of those on board the imperiled ships, per- 
forming gallant deeds under the brave Seumannu- 
tafa, later an honored guest at Vailima. 

Now, by the fortunes of war, the Germans are 
dispossessed of the two islands ceded to them in 
1899 and the British increase their holdings in the 
Western Pacific by that much. Presumably, they 
will be governed from the office of the high com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific at Sydney with 
a resident governor at Apia. To a few old resi- 
dents, notably Americans, who have long chafed 
under the German rule, this transfer of authority 
will be a welcome change, although there has 
been no friction in recent years. Whether the 
new governinent will be permanent or temporary 
depends upon the outcome of the war and the 
success or failure of the allies. 


HISTORIC SIEGES OF PARIS 


ARIS is far better fortified at this period of 

her history than when, in 1870-71, the Ger- 
man troops appeared before the French capita} 
and after a siege begun September 19, 1870, ef- 
fected its capitulation January 28, 1871, the entry 
of German troops dating March 1. If it required 
four months to effect an entrance forty-three 
years ago, at least six months must elapse from 
the time the Germans actually begin hombard- 
ment—-assuming, of course, that they are success- 
ful in reaching the outer fortifications of the capi- 
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tal—before the Ifrench metropolis is forced to 
surrender. In that time the Russians may have 
succeeded in reaching Berlin, Italy may be engag- 
ing Austria, Servia and the Balkans, again united, 
may have prevented the Austrian army from suc- 
coring Germany and the investment of Paris re- 
sult disastrously for the troops of the Kaiser. 
Paris has withstood many notable sieges, dat- 
ing from the attack by the Danes in 885-886, when 
the enemy was forced to retire, owing to the gal- 
Jant defense maintained by Count Etudes and the 
military Bishop Goslin. More than five hundred 
years later, in 1420, the English, under 
Henry V, marched into Paris, the 
events connected 
Speare with one of his 
dramas. 


King 
historical 
therewith furnishing Shake- 
most spirited subject- 
Than the love-making of King Harry 
to Katharine of France there is no more delight- 
ful by-play in the Shakespearean gamut. It was 
Henry VI, the son of Katharine and Henry, who, 
thirty-six years afterward, was to lose Paris to 
the French forces. More than one hundred and 
Ffty years later, in 1589-90, Henry IV of France, 
heir-presumptive to the throne, besieged Paris, 
which was successfully defended by the Holy 
League, which refused to recognize his title and 
aeclared the Cardinal Charles de Bourbon, the 
rightful king. Later, Henry established his claim, 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, published the 
celebrated edict of Nantes, which gave the 
Huguenots equal political rights with the Catho- 
lics and ended the religious wars of the country. 
Henry IV, it will be recalled, was assassinated by 
the fanatic, Ravaillac. 

Paris was practically unmolested for more than 
two centuries thereafter, or until the famous en- 
try of the allies July 7, 1815, following Waterloo. 
In 1840 the fortihcations of Paris were begun, for 
which 140,000,000 of francs were appropriated and 
six years later they were completed. They were 
the beginnings of the now world-famed defenses 
ef Paris. Once more, following the evacuation 
of the capital by the Germans, the city was called 
upon to stand a siege when Marshal MacMahon 
at the head of the troops of the national assembly 
sought to defeat the Communists, who were be- 
hind the breastworks. After a six-weeks’ invest- 
ment, the besiegers were victorious and the days 
of the Commune were at an end. The insurrec- 
tion was finally suppressed May 28, 1871, but not 
until the Tuilleries, the Flotel de Ville, and many 
other public buildings had been destroyed. But 
the Paris of today is far more brilliant, far bigger, 
far wealthier in every respect than that of forty 
years ago and much better fortihed. It will be 
no easy task to achieve its capitulation. 


PLEADING FOR THE COTTON GROWERS 
(" OTTON-RAISHKS sict only in the South, 

but in the Imperial Valley, are feeling the 
pinch at this time, which the inability to market 
their staple has imposed. With a splendid yield, 
an article that is ordinarily as good as a bank 
note, the product suddenly becomes worthless 
to the man who raises it, for he cannot eat it; 
his sole recourse is to sell it. This Senator Smith 
of Georgia pointed out the other day in congress, 
when he was urging an appropriation of $50,000 
to allow the department of agriculture to take 
preparatory steps to institute a system of cotton 
warehouses for the storage of the crop, until 
such time as the prevailing conditions changed 
permitting of its marketing. Meanwhile, it has 
been proposed to issue government certificates 
equivalent to currency, for trading purposes, to 
the extent of forty dollars for each bale of cot- 
ton, thus relieving the stringency and allowing 
the rancher to meet a good share of his lia- 
bilities. 


Senator Smith was highly scornful of those of: 


his colleagues who derided the bill and sought 
to defeat it. Mr. Martine of New Jersey, for 
instance, approved the measure providing Speer’s 
Grape Juice, the Rising Sun, and Hinchcliffe’s 
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seer, all famous products of his state, were in- 
cluded in the government storage plan. Senator 
Weeks of Massachusetts wanted the bill amended 
to provide for warehouses for the storage of 
apples and peaches; Mr. Gallinger, in the absence 
of the two California senators, requested that 
our canned fruits be protected along with cotton 
and suggested that Mr. Heinz’ fifty-seven vari- 
eties also deserved similar treatment. His catsup 
and his pickalilly and other toothsome prepara- 
tions were thought by the New Hampshire epi- 
cure to be worthy of as much consideration as 
cotton. 

We agree with Senator Smith that the subject 
deserved more serious treatment than the frivo- 
lous senator accorded. In twelve states cotton 
is practically the one great money crop. Last 
year it sold for upward of one billion dollars, 
more than six hundred millions of which came 
from abroad in return for lint cotton, thereby 
saving our international bank balance. But for 
the war in Europe the 1914 crop would be of 
equal value, giving vigor and power to the entire 
commerce of the United States. The men who 
raise this crop work eight months in the year to 
produce it and then sell according to the custom, 
They borrow nearly $500,000,000 
in connection with the production of the crop 
and relying upon the regular order at this period 
expect to wipe out their obligations with their 
cash receipts from the marketing. Instead of 
being able to sell their 13,000,000 bales of cotton 
in the next three months they are estopped. 
Why? Two-thirds of the crop goes abroad. In 
Germany, in Belgium, in France, in England 
the mills consume it annually. War has closed 
them, and cotton, which today would be selling 
at 13 cents a pound, is practically without a mar- 
ket, and $500,000,000 of debt rests on the men who 
have produced the crop, staring them in the face 
and threatening them with ruin. 


in ninety days. 


BEET SUGAR AND THE TARIFF 
(< OMMENTING recently upon the beet sugar 

industry in Southern California, we hazarded 
the opimon that free sugar from Cuba would not 
greatly distress the refiners here so long as the 
price of sugar remained around five cenis and 
the cost of production was not to exceed three 
California has enjoyed free sugar from 
Hawaii for years that in nowise has affected the 
home article, the price as we have shown being 
made in New York. Exception is taken to our 
statement that from 20 per cent beets 400 pounds 
of sugar are yielded. This, of course, was not 
to be understood as the net product. We point- 
ed out that allowance must be made for waste. 
Perhaps, that was not put so forcibly as it should 
have been, which may explain why Mr. Arthur 
Peck, the able president of the Anaheim Sugar 
Company and an esteemed personal friend, has 
written to us the following good-natured letter 
taking exceptions to our conclusions. It is dated 
Los Angeles, September 1 and reads: 


cents. 


I have often read these glowing accounts of 
the sun of Southern California insuring 20% 
beets, fromm a ton of which it is possible to take 
ACO pounds of sugar, but the Hoe press is the 
only machine in the world capable of producing 
such an extraction, or of making beet sugar at 
any stch prices as those mentioned in your 
paper. As for the effect of free sugar on the 
beet sugar industry, it must be assumed that the 
reason for the reduction and final elimination of 
the tariff was to reduce the price of sugar to the 
consumer and not to enrich the cane sugar re- 
finers of New York. Of the reduction in duty of 
34 cents per hundred pounds of sugar which went 
into effect the first of last March, the New York 
refiners had, previous to this European war, ab- 
sorbed 26 cents and allowed the consumer the 
benefit of the remaining 8 cents. If they make 
the same just division with the public of the re- 
maining $1.00 duty which comes off May 1, 1916, 
it must be admitted that the beet sugar people 
will not suffer seriously. But do you think it 
wise for beet sugar manufacturers to make beet 
contracts with farmers for that year, based upon 
the expectation of this sort of treatment from 
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their Eastern friends, when it its a known fact 
that they want us removed as competitors, and 
will then, through the kindness of the present 
adininistration at Washington, have the power 
to turn the trick? Jf you can guarantee a con- 
tinuation of war prices or put us in touch with 
some one who can produce results—even 75% as 
good as The Graphic article claims, I will agree 
to surround you with so much money that you 
Can run a newspaper merely for pastime. ‘his 
is too deep a subject for me to undertake to do 
it justice in a letter, but in the interests of South- 
ern California it would be only fair for you tu 
show a willingness to print some facts concerning 
any one having a knowledge of the business— 
and this you should do to controvert any effeci 
that the article referred to may have had. 


We never, wilfully, misrepresent. Mr. Peck 
assures us that the cost of production at his mill 
will average 3.54. The figures 2.80 were from 
John D. Spreckels’ sworn deposition and the 
lower price attributed to the Oxnard concern was 
gleaned from the Hardwick investigation reports, 
issued by the government. Mr. Willett, the not- 
ed sugar expert, was quoted as saying that beet 
sugar could be produced in California for three 
cents, at which figure free sugar could not hurt 
the mills. Mr. Peck admits that Mr. Willett is 
high authority, but makes the obvious retort that 
the practical man on the ground should know 
more about such matters than the theorist in 
New York. He denies the three cent basis and 
while he allows that the Oxnard mills can pro- 
duce at a lower figure than his mill at Anaheim, 
the cost is nearer 3.25 than three cents. 

At the present reduction in tariff duties Mr. 
Peck admits that the beet sugar mills have 
nothing to fear, but with free Cuban sugar at 
1,90, plus 55 for refining, or 2.45, the beet sugar 
industry is put out of the running. That is to 
say, it would be out of business if the cane sugar 
refiners gave the consumers the benefit of the 
difference gained instead of absorbing it theim- 
selves. Supposing they sold their sugar for three 
cents, they would still net a handsome profit. 
Mr. Peck admits they could do this easily, but he 
is of the opinion they would do so only long 
enough to close up all the beet sugar mills of the 
country, when they could put the price at any 
figure they chose. His argument—and we recog- 
nize its strength—is that so long as the beet 
sugar mills are sufficiently protected to be able 
to operate they act as a buffer, insuring the 
consumer against excessive prices. Were the 
cane sugar to be sold at a reasonable profit to 
the refiners, he confesses that the beet sugar 
nills could have no just ground for complaint. 
But, as he points out, the consumer is getting 
only 8 cents of the 34 cents reduction on the 
hundred pounds which went into effect last 
March. How much then will the refiners gra- 
ciously allow the public when the dollar cut in 
tariff is due May, 1916? If only the same ratio 
then the beet sugar mills can still live. But 
what local refiner would care to contract for 
beets for the 1916 campaign, he asks, under such 
speculative conditions? Here, then, is the crux 
of his argument and it is not without merit. 


ROOSEVELT’S POLITICAL MISCARRIAGE 


p ROGRESSIVES the country over do not find 
a great deal to admire in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efrorts to land Hinman as the Republican nomi- 
nee for governor of New York. In fact, resenting 
the Colonel’s personal fight with Barnes, the 
leaders of the third party in New York have suc- 
cessfully rejected the Roosevelt-indorsed candi- 
date for the reason that he does not measure up 
to the Progressive standard. He is opposed to 
the initiative and referendum, he does not favor 
the recall, he is not drastic enough in his attitude 
toward special privilege. For these and kindred 
reasons the Progressives have ignored the Roose- 
velt choice and will have an unconpromising Bull 
Moose ticket. Thus, the Colonel’s political pres- 
tige as well as his moral in.luence is given a solar 
plexus blow. 
Now that the attempt to have Hinman in- 


dorsed by the Republicans as a fusion candidate 
has gone agley Mr. Roosevelt has parted com- 
pany with his political protege. He has bowed 
to the lash and declared for a straightout Pro- 
gressive ticket which, however, he declines to 
head. That forlorn task is to be delegated to 
Professor Frederick M. Davenport, who recog- 
nizes that the fighting chance to win is against 
heavy odds. Hinman is still reaching out for 
the Republican nomination, with dubious 
hopes of success. The Progressives are counting 
on his following rallying to thetr candidate in the 
event of Hinman’s rejection by the Republicans 
ac the state primary election. La Follette charges 
that it was not that Hinman’s political views 
and political adherences made special appeal to 
Roosevelt so much as his personal enmity to 
Barnes counted. He wanted to defeat the latter’s 
candidate and thought, by forcing Hinman on the 
Progressives, on a fusion ticket, he could ac- 
complish his purpose. This was resented by the 
Progressives, who cared more for the upholding 
of their political principles than for the confusion 
oi Barnes. Hence the revolt. 

Leading forlorn hopes is not in the Colonel’s 
category. He would lead where victory is fairly 
cértain to perch. It is the spotlight he seeks, 
not the discard. He would swat the “bosses,” O, 
yes, but with a sword of his own forging. If 
not allowed to blow the fires hell be blowed if 
he will play. Now that he is thwarted in his 
efforts to play politics the Colonel announces 
that he will remain neutral in the primary cam- 
paign. With Sulzer, the deposed governor, an 
independent candidate for the Progressive nomi- 
nation, the Bull Moose leaders are in a blue funk. 
since the ex-guovernor has developed a tremen- 
dous following. Attempts will be made to get 
the Colonel to denounce Sulzer and indorse Dav- 
enport, but it is doubtful if they will succeed. 


but 


usings in an old 


Book Bhop - 


HILE the last two generations of theater 


goers are unacquainted, personally, with 
the abilities of Charles James Mathews, the cele- 
brated English comedian, and know still less of 
his talented father, a dramatic history of the 
nineteenth century would be wanting in complete- 
ness that failed to include the activities of father 
and son on the English-speaking stage. It is to 
the son that I would direct attention this week, 
his autobiography, edited by Charles Dickens, at- 
tracting my eyes as they roamed over the shelves 
of the Old Book Shop. Strange, [ thought, that 
1 should not have known of this bit of editorship 
by Dickens. But, of course, the date of the fore- 
word, May, 1879, precluded possibility that the 
work was undertaken by the author of David 
Copperfield; it was the son, Charles, unquestion- 
ably, who was entrusted with the task of editing 
the autobiographical chapters left by the English 
actor, also the son of a celebrated father. Capi- 
tally, did the younger Dickens perform the edi- 
torial duty. With fine judgment and rare discrim- 
ination the material was selected that is quoted 
in the two volumes I have read with absorbing 
interest and a more fascinating “life” story has it 
seldom been my good fortune to come across. 


Although born to the stage, so to speak, the 
younger Charles Mathews had chosen the career 
of architect, his talents as a draughtsman and his 
liberal education in the art centers of Europe 
richly preparing him for success in that profes- 
sion. But the reverses met by the elder Mathews 
as a manager so reduced the son’s allowance that 
it was necessary for him to get readier returns 
than the slow-building clientele of an architect 
afforded. His clever work as an amateur, both in 
London and on the continent, at once suggested 








the stage as the best medium for his talents and 
at the Olympic theater, November 6, 1835, when 
he was 32, Charles Mathews made his debut as a 
professional actor on the I*nglish boards that he 
was to grace for forty years thereafter. He tells 
us that he had no passion for what was called the 
“regular drama,” nor had he any respect for 
traditional acting or a regular “line of business.” 
The lighter phase of comedy, representing the 
more natural’ and less labored school of modern 
life, and holding the mirror up to nature without 
regard to the conventionalities of the theater, 
was the aim he had in view. That his choice was 
well made was proved by the fact that he had 
the happiness of jumping at once into public 
favor. The only error he made was when he re- 
linquished the buskin for managerial responsibili- 
ties, thereby incurring heavy financial obligations 
that resulted in his imprisonment for debt, an ex- 
perience that proved a bitter pill for one of his 
elegant tastes and accomplishments. In 1838 he 
had married Mme. Vestris, manager of the Olym- 
pic, a fine contralto singer, six years his senior. 
They lived happily together for eighteen years, 
her death occurring in August, 1858, following 
his release from Lancaster Castle—old John 
O’Gaunt’s—after taking advantage of the bank- 
ruptcy aet. 

Prior to that time Mathews and his wife had 
accepted an offer from Mr. Price, manager of the 
Park theater in New York to go to America for 
a year under a guarantee of £20,000. The season 
did not prove successful owing to the monetary 
disturbance and a fancied slight to the American 
public, distorted by the papers, that had a de- 
pressing effect on the business. Before leaving 
New York, however, this misunderstanding was 
fully removed and at his farewell appearance 
Mathews was cheered and applauded to the limit. 
Meanwhile, the Olympic had met with reverses 
and the actor-manager and his wife returned to 
find a mountain of debt facing them. But the 
staging of “London Assurance,” in which Math- 
ews scored one of his great hits as Dazzle, tided 
them through the season of 1841 successfully, and 
had it not been for the back bills all would have 
been well. For the next fifteen years Mathews 
and his devoted wife labored assiduously to meet 
their obligations, but with the debtors’ prison 
eventually receiving Charles as recorded. He 
tells of the agony of that experience. He had 
arrived at Preston in Lancaster, July 4, 1856, to 
fulfill an engagement and after a long rehearsal 
and a hasty dinner at the hotel, had just poured 
out a cup of tea before. going to the theater. He 
writes: 

“My servant had just announced to me the 
pleasing fact that the doors were open. and that 
the house was crammed in every part. I sent him 
forward, and was preparing to follow, when a 
brisk knock at the door announced a visitor. A 
smart, cheerful man presented himself. ‘Mr. 
Mathews, I believe?’ ‘Exactly.’ ‘I am sorry to 
say 1 am a sheriff’s officer and have a writ against 
you for £400, which I am charged to execute.’ 
I was paralyzed. ‘But,’ I said, ‘I am just going 
to the theater; can’t you wait till the end of the 
performance?’ ‘Impossible,’ said he; ‘that’s the 
very thing I am instructed not to do. I could 
have served the writ early this morning, but my 
orders were peremptory not to do so till after 
the audience was assembled.’ ” 

With no regard for the poor manager of the 
Preston Theater who was obliged to refund the 
entire house, the officer bore the actor twenty 
miles away to Lancaster Castle, where for up- 
ward of a month Mathews was immured until the 
peculiar English law then prevailing was so ap- 
peased that the victim regained his liberty. Three 
days after reaching his home his wife died. About 
£2000 of debts remained, however, and for the 
next twelvemonth the talented English comedian 
strove to discharge these liabilities. A second 
trip to America was decided upon, but the panic 
of 1857 had gripped the country when he arrived 
and the fortune he counted upon proved evasive. 
But, as Charles wrote to his mother, the engage- 
ment terminated brilliantly, completing sixty 
nights’ performance, the longest star engage- 
ment ever known in New York to that time. To- 
ward its close the actor married Mrs. Davenport, 
of whom he writes: “A charming woman, a de- 
lightful actress and a great favorite.” This treas- 
ure he took back with him to London, and she 
proved a “prudent, economical, industrious little 
helpmate, who, by two or three years of good 
management, repaired the cruelty of fortune in 
other respects, and who with a clear little head. 
and a good little heart, at length did for me what 
I had never been able to do for myself—kept my 
expenditure within my income.” 

With this second marriage and his return from 
America Mathews brings his fascinating auto- 
biography to an end and here Charles Dickens, 
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the younger, cleverly takes up the thread of life 
and carries it to its ultimate conclusion. The 
fnancial struggles were at an end for Mathews; 
henceforth it was to be all “beer and skittles” for 
him and his talented wife who was given a warm 
welcome, making her first appearance as Lady 
Gay Spanker in “London Assurance.” 


In 1869 Mrs. Mathews, Charles’ mother, died 
in her eighty-seventh year. In early life she had 
been on the stage but the profession was distaste- 
ful to her and she retired from it in 1810. After 
her husband’s death she published his memoirs in 
four amusing and interesting volumes, and was 
also the author of “Anecdotes of Actors,” “Tea 
ole, Talk wanceaenutibcr of magazine articles 
on theatrical and kindred subjects. Charles owed 
much to his devoted mother who for sixty-six 
years watched over him with unceasing interest 
and love. In 1849, when she was very ill she pre- 
pared a memorandum for her son’s guidance—he 
was then 46—and in it she adjured him to keep 
ever near him the books in which she had found 
so much solace and helpfulness. I cite them here, 
in full, because for a popular comedian’s reading 
that will be regarded with interest: The Holy 
Bible—the last book in the hands of his dying 
father—writes Mrs. Mathews; his father’s Prayer 
Book; Law’s Serious Call; Baxter’s Saints’ Rest: 
Bishop Andrew’s Devotions; ditto in MSS.; 
Jeremy Taylor (abridged); Logan’s Sermons; 
Mr. Irons’ Sermons; Thomas a Kempis; Sabbath 
Book. 


At 66 the indefatigable Mathews proposed to 
make a tour of Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States, and in January, 1870, he and his 
wife sailed for Melbourne where, April 9, the 
english actor made his first bow to the Aus- 
tralian public at the Theater Royal—l followed 
him there ten years later. It was a social tri- 
umph as well as a professional one, for the clever 
Englishman was dined and wined by the leading 
clubs where his brilliant after dinner speeches 
were keenly enjoyed. Leaving Australia January 
31, 1871, the Mathews’ played one morning at 
Auckland, having arrived too late for the even- 
ing performance and due to sail next day for 
Honolulu and San Francisco. There was a 
crowded house, despite the short notice; the cur- 
tain fell at 1:30 and at 2 the Moses Taylor 
steamed out of the harbor. Twelve days later an 
evening performance was given at Honolulu 
where, as Charles notes, a native Kanaka peram- 
bulating between two boards revealed himself as 
the original “sandwich’-man. From San Fran- 
cisco they traveled to New York where a six- 
weeks’ engagement was begun that proved most 
successful. A tour of the United States and Can- 
ada followed that was equally fortunate, and in 
June, 1872, the travelers were homeward bound. 
In 1875 a flying trip to India was undertaken, the 
comedian at that time being 72.. Yet he was as 
brisk and lively as ever save for frequent fits of 
gout which, while afflicting him physically, had 
but little effect upon his cheery and genial tem- 
perament. His last appearance was June 8, 1878, 
when he played “Aly Awful Dad” in the provinces. 
A chill caught when driving to Manchester re- 
sulted in bronchitis and June 24, in the presence 
of those he loved best, the eyes of the brilliant 
comedian forever closed upon the world in which 
he had worked so hard, and to the amusement of 
which he had contributed so largely. 

I never saw Mathews, but I have an idea that 
his style was not unlike that of the other bril- 
liant English comedian, Charles Wyndhain, a 
contemporary of Mathews’, but younger. The 
same light and airy manner, the brisk incisiveness, 
the delicate attention to byplay, the voluble but 
distinct delivery, the careful observation of char- 
acter, the watchfulness in all points of detail—so 
well concealed that every action seemed to spring 
from the requirements of the moment. But while 
Wyndham was and is fine, Charles Mathews ex- 
celled in all these points if the critics of his day 
are safe commentators to follow. His favorite 
part was Mr. Affable Hawks, tn the “Game of 
Speculation.” Shirley Brooks assures us that 
Mathews gave to his acting brains, culture and 
study and that nobody ever saw him play care. 
lessly. He was a delightful after-dinner speaker. 
He had traveled extensively and had met many 
notable men and women of his time. At the Sir 
Walter Scott centenary dinner in Montreal in 
1871, over which he presided, his speech was a 
veritable tour de force. For Charles Mathews 
had known the author of the Waverly novels per- 
sonally, had been Scott’s guest at Abbotsford and 
is mentioned several times in Sir Walter’s diary. 
! wish I had been in Montreal on that occasion 
and heard his brilliant address. Charles Dickens, 
the younger, never did a better piece of work 
than the editing of Mathews’ autobiographical 
material and my lighting upon these two fone 
volumes was a happy incident. Sel. “C. 
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Col. Cawston on Guard 

From the ownership of Cawston’s Ostrich 
Farm to a colonelcy on Gen. Bethune’s staff is 
the promotion that has come to Edwin L. Caws- 
ton, in England, so well known in Los Angeles 
for his pioneering in the ostrich feather industry 
here. Five years or so ago he disposed of his 
stock to a syndicate and returned to England, but 
he still has realty interests here which his friend 
and former associate in business, John L. Vallely, 
guards. The latter has just received a letter from 
Mr. Cawston in which he jokingly refers ta his 
newly-achieved title and then expatiates on the 
grimness of the situation which England faces. 
“Behold me,” he writes, ‘on the special staff of 
General Bethune of the territorial forces, prac- 
tically acting as his chauffeur, but with the title 
of Colonel. We dash madly from one camp to 
another on inspecting tours and, believe me, the 
general sets a rapid pace. There are thirty of us 
acting as special constabulary, to guard certain 
of the public buildings, and while the night watch 
is not particularly irksome now, with the ap- 
proach of heavy fogs and cooler weather the 
duty will be no joke. Our people are having an 
anxious time in a financial way, with the Ger- 
mans owing us a lot of money which, perhaps, 
we may never be able to collect. Whether we 
win or lose the taxes are bound to be enormous. 
It is well that the stock exchange is closed for 
heaven knows where the quotations of good 
stocks would go if the safety valve were not on. 
The papers are absolutely dumb on war news. 
One hundred and fifty thousand of our troops 
moved out and over to France and not a line of 
publicity! Churchill has accomplished wonders. 
He had five hundred ships mobilized off Spithead 
when the time for action arrived and he properly 
fooled the German ambassador in regard to the 
friction in Ireland. Civil war was certain there 
the German government was advised. But that is 
where a marked error was made. These be par- 
lous times. More later.” 


Cscar Farish’s Bereavement 


Many have been the expressions of sympathy 
with Oscar E. Farish this week in the death of 
his wife, who has been ailing for several years. 
She was a woman of brilliant intellect and was 
active in club life, and especially prominent in 
the woman suffrage movement of 1910, in which 
she was keenly interested. The realty board, of 
which Mr. f*arish was a former president, passed 
resolutions of sympathy that voice the genuine 
feelings of the members. President Mines, so 
long associated with Mr. Farish in business, was 
among the first to reach his old partner and 
tender condolences. Mrs. Farish leaves two 
daughters of sixteen and eleven, in whom her fine 
qualities are faithfully reflected. 


Passing of Ben Terry 


Ben Terry“is dead.” This is sad news to the 
fishermen, for who is there, among the devotees 
of the sport—especially from the gastronomic 
viewpoint—who has not, at one time or another, 
enjoyed one of those famous dinners at Alamitos, 
or latterly at Redondo. It was at Alamitos that 
Hepburn & Terry reached the zenith of their 
fame. Hepburn was the cook of the firm, Terry 
the manager. They were first known as the pro- 
prietors of the Hotel Rose at Ventura, where 
their popularity induced them to come nearer to 
the metropolis. They then took charge of the 
Hotel Alhambra, leaving it to go te the Inlet Inn 
at Alamitos, shortly before the former place was 
burned to the ground. H. E. Huntington was so 
impressed with the quality of the cuisine at the 
little resort across from Naples, that he persuad- 
ed the partners to go to Redondo, and placed 
them in charge of the big restaurant in the Pa- 
vilion. It was an unfortunate move. The place 
lacked the Bohemianism that made the little cafe 
on the inlet a joy to the choice spirits who gath- 
ered there so frequently. The next venture of 
the popular hosts, in an endeavor to regain the 
position they had lost, was the dining room of 
the Hotel Redondo, but recently Terry fell ill, 
and, not long after, Hepburn also. Terry died 
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Thursday morning at the county hospital, prac- 
tically penniless, and Hepburn’s condition is seri- 
ous. Jerry was the member of the firm who 
met the customers, and he will be mourned hy 
many who knew him as the master of the Inlet 
Inn, the scene of delicious dinners and care-free 
kovrs. It was at Alhambra that we first met and 
for years I have sampled Hepburn’s sweet entrees 
and enjoyed the fish courses served by the part- 
ners. “Both were bachelors”*and, they had the 
softness of voice so noticeable in their kind. 


Genial Commodore Sinclair Dead 


There are few men .with such capacity for 
making friends as had Commodore H. H. Sin- 
clair, whose death a few days ago was a surprise 
to most of us who knew him, and regarded him 
as a hale man enjoying his fifties to the full. 
That his geniality and kindliness persisted in the 
face of a complication of physicai ailments will 
increase still more, if possible, the regard in 
which his friends hold his character. His public 
career as one of the pioneers in hydro-electric 
enterprise, in this part of the country, is well 
known, but even more familiar is his record as 
one of the most enthusiastic of sportsmen, espe- 
cially in yachting circles. The story of how he 
brought the start of the Mainland-to-Hawail 
yacht race from San Francisco to San Pedro the 
year of the earthquake in San Francisco, when 
everyone else seemed to lose heart, is still 
familiar, and on two occasions he won the long 
contest with the Lurline, the first voyage being 
made in twelve days, seven and one-half hours. 
The passengers on that trip were Dr. Milbank 
Johnson, Eugene Overton, Louis Vetter and 
young Arthur Sinclair, then only a boy, now a 
vigorous youth in his early twenties. 


Another Press Club Passes On 


Foredoomed to failure because it was estab- 
lished on a ialse basis the Press Club has closed 
its doors. lt was basically unsound because it 
was frankly an institution in which newspaper 
men expected to enjoy privileges for which they 
did not propose to pay, meeting the financial 
obligations by assessing for “associate member- 
ships” such men about town as desired to stand 
in with reporters and minor editors. Various en- 
tertainments also were to hill the void in the ex- 
chequer, on the principle that, having the ave- 
nues of publicity at command, the Press Club 
could get the maximum of advertising at the 
minimum of expense, and “persuade” noted stage 
folk and other artists to furnish programs for the 
sake of the prestige it would give thei in the 
newspaper offices. It did not work out. One 
young man who signed up associate members on 
a percentage basis conveniently forgot to turn 
over the money he had collected, and departed 
suddenly. Jinks of various kinds, including the 
fiasco at the old post office building, failed to 
bring results, and gradually the interest of the 
newspaper men waned. Then the Examiner 
moved out of town, and this paper supplied more 
active members than any other; the Hearst em- 
ployes found the club inconveniently located. 
The Times feared it might develop into a union, 
or else did not want its employes to mingle with 
those of other papers for fear of contamination. 
But, above all, there is an absence of fraterniza- 
tion among newspaper men here, that is peculiar 
to Los Angeles, partly because the best class con- 
sists of men who are married, and have homes 
and families. It is nothing against the newspaper 
profession that the Press Club has died—quite to 
the contrary. This is, I think, the fourth or fifth 
failure of its kind, and, doubtless, will be the last 
for a good many years to come. The assessment 
which will be needed to clear off the debts will, 
probably, fall upon the shoulders of a small pro- 
portion of the membership, and will be an effec- 
tive discouragement to their lending their support 
to any similar venture in the near future. I am 
sorry for the optimistic organizers of the club, 
but can only point to the files of The Graphic and 
remark, “I told you so.” 


Fight to Protect Game 


Mode Wineman, who is as familiar as any other 
man in the country with the national forests and 
particular the great parks, has been named by Dr. 
Walter Taylor of the University of California as 
inember for Santa Monica of the advisory board 
of the Wild Life Protective League, which is en- 
gaging in the campaign to defeat the referendum 
measure aimed at the Flint-Carey nonsale law. 
This law prohibits the sale of game and the pot- 
hunters around San [Francisco bay have suc- 
ceeded in having it submitted to a general vote. 
The only danger is in the failure of the public to 
understand the import of the proposition, and like 
all other direct legislation it is necessary to ex- 
amine it carefully to understand if your desires will 
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be best expressed by voting in the affirmative or 
negative. The referendum is positive, not nega- 
tive, concerning the law. It asks whether or not 
the voter favors the llint-Carey bill, which pro- 
tects game, and the answer advocated by Charles 
Frederick Holder, and a long list of other public- 
spirited men and women, is an emphatic “Yes.” 


Are the Bohemians Fassing? 


According to the San Francisco Wasp ‘the 
Bohemian Club lost in membership for the year 
ending August I, for the first time in many years. 
“The new generations of Californians evidently 
are not much interested in the ethical side of 
clubdom as their sires,’ comments the Tom Flynn 
weekly. It appears, however, as if Mr. Flynn has 
a special grouch against the Bohemians, for in 
another part of the same paper it is declared that 
the grove plays are things of the past, having 
been demonstrated to be ridiculous through mov- 
ing pictures being made of the latest ot them, 
which caused many rounds of laughter among the 
women friends of the players who went to see the 
films. I hope Flynn is wrong in both instances. 
The Bohemian Club is one of the finest of the 
California traditions, and its annual festival, I 
confidently believe, is too big a thing to be de- 
stroyed just because a few women giggle over the 
pictures, 


Expert Work on Tariff Result 


No person can accuse the sprightly little pub- 
lication known as The Harris and Frank Sales- 
man of having any interest in party politics, and 
it is therefore interesting to note in the recent 
issue, according to M. C. Adler, that, “In fabrics 
we are feeling the effect of the lowered tariff, 
which has popularized foreign weaves and pat- 
terns, even though many of the goods may be 
made in America.” In other words, the Americar 
consumer 1s getting better goods than before, not 
necessarily because he is getting them from 
abroad, but because the American manufacturer 
is waking up to the necessity of beating the for- 
eigners at their own work. 


Hospital Squad Recvperating 

Charles E. Van Loan, the only man in the his- 
tory of the world who stole second with the bases 
full, is now about recovered from his automobile 
accident, one result of which was an operation 
which has won for him the literal title of the 
“silver-jawed orator.’ Also Howard Scott, actor 
by record, but more particularly justifying exist- 
ence by proving that men’s clothing is not neces- 
sarily ugly, has so far recovered from his auto- 
mobile mishap that he is able to negotiate the 
distance from the Van Nuys to the Alexandria in 
one hour flat. 


New Figure in Politics 


When it was announced this week that Tom 
Woolwine had beaten Joe Ford in the district at- 
torney race at the primaries by about 500 votes, 
the politicians were surprised, but Harry Dean, 
Woolwine’s campaign manager, pointed to a fore- 
cast he had made several weeks previously, and 
which was borne out by the returns in a remark- 
able manner. Dean came within 400 votes of pre- 
dicting Morgan’s strength, and within 2000 of 
Ford’s. He said that if the primary vote went to 
121,000 Woolwine would poll as many votes as 
Morgan and Ford combined, but if it went below 
100,000 he might drop into second place owing to 
the heavy organization vote expected. The total 
was 95,000, or thereabouts, on the district attor- 
tiley ballots, and Woolwine came within 500 ot 
dropping to second place. This is close figuring, 
and as Dean has not been known heretofore to 
the politicians hereabouts his keen analysis of the 
situation was a big surprise to the “talent.” 
Ford’s failure to lead the ticket was a great sur- 
prise to himself, I understand, and is causing his 
backers a lot of worry, and as for Morgan, who 
predicted that he would be elected at the pri- 
maries, 1f he believed what he said it must have 
been a sad awakening to find his total strength 
was only 15,000. 


Money is Not Scarce—Just Wise 


There is a good deal of calamity howling going 
on these days from a variety of sources. Part of 
it comes from disgruntled Republicans who wail 
“hard times” the minute a Democratic administra- 
tion goes into power at Washington, regardless of 
facts, and these remind me of a little nnage I saw 
in a Chinese curio store—its face consisted of 
closed eyes, a bit of a nose, hands covering the 
ears, and all the rest mouth, which was huge and 
circular, and you could almost hear it shriek. 
Part of the pessimism emanates from certain in- 
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dustrial sources where inordinate profits may 
have to be cut to compete with foreign goods 
under the new tariff, when Europe gets back ta 
normal. But most of it emanates from folk with. 
goldbricks for sale, gamblers and margins, and 
the like. Money is waxing wiser daily, and 1s 
growing wary of questionable activities, in which 
there is a lure of quick, unearned wealth. But it 
is worth noting that when Bullock’s Department 
Store opened a special sale Monday morning, 
Broadway and Seventh were so jammed with peo- 
ple with money to spend that trafic was well-nigh 
demoralized. Broadway crowds are as large as 
they ever were in midsummer. Crops are good 
all over the country. The war has resulted in 
disturbances in certain lines of trade, but has 
stimulated others. There is no general justifica- 
tion for the woe that many persons, for reasons 
best known to themselves, are trying to see 
everywhere. 


May Shut Down Photographers 


If you are thinking of having your photograph 
made, do it now. If the European war continues 
even a few months, the photographers may all 
have to go out of business. This is one profes- 
sion that is absolutely dependent upon German 
goods, the chemicals used, such as metol and 
hydrochinone coming entirely from abroad. It 
is strange that the American photographers and 
manufacturers of films, have not gone into this 
business but there are no satisfactory American- 
made substitutes for the German chemicals. The 
Fastinan company is now employing a squad of 
scientists in a frantic endeavor to solve the grave 
problem confronting the industry, and, possibly, 
before the supply now in this country is ex- 
hausted, there will be a way out. Meanwhile, 
however, the makers of photographs are uneasy. 


Bishop McIntyre’s Fine Humor 


When the late Bishop McIntyre was just Rev. 
Robert McIntyre, of the First Methodist Church, 
he was one of the best liked men in Los Angeles, 
not only as a minister, but as a genial friend. 
His sense of humor was ever ready, in both 
church affairs and worldly matters. When the 
Methodist General Conference of 1914 was held 
here in the old Hazard Pavilion, one of the mat- 


ters over which warm controversy arose was the 


individual communion cup as against the old- 
fashioned goblet which was passed around at the 
sacrament service. The debate waxed. hot, and 
the opponents of the old time goblet brought up 
their sanitary arguments, while the symbolism of 
the veteran custom was upheld by others. In a 
lull in the debate Dr. McIntyre rose and re- 
matked that he had just been out in the refresh- 
ment lobby, and counted no fewer than five of 
the opponents of the community goblet, taking 
turns dipping lemonade from a washtub with cup 
that had been in use all day by the entire gen- 
eral conference. Still further point is lent to the 
story by the fact, as 1 am informed, that Dr. Mc- 
Intyre himself favored the individual cups, but 
could not resist the opportunity to expose the 
inconsistency of certain brethern. 


Kecalls Ulrich Stock Company Days 


Few playgoers will recognize in John Har- 
rington, the principal actor in support of Bertha 
Kalich at the Orpheum, the “heavy” of one of 
the Ulrich Stock Company seasons at the old 
Grand Opera House nearly ten years ago. Har- 
rington, even in those blood-curdling “drammers” 
showed signs of talent out of proportion to the 
parts he had to play, and when “Quo Vadis” was 
put on, with Dick Buhler in the lead, and Har- 
rington as Petronius, the arbiter elegantorium, 
there were several scenes of as good acting as 
ever has been seen in stock here. But those were 
murderous times, and it was difficult for the ac- 
tors thetnselves to take the plays as seriously as 
did the gum-chewing brigade that flocked to the 
house in the pre-movie era. There is a story 
that is recalled of the closing performance of 
one Ulrich season that indicates the attitude of 
the company toward its art. A bucolic comedy, 
“Baxter Butted Jn” was the bill, and Harry von 
Meter (author of the exauisite remark, “Yes, the 
movies are all right, but gee, they ain’t art’) was 
playing the village dude and cutup, a sort of light 
heavy. In the penultimate act he was thrown 
mutoea pond (this wasea literal tamlaldramia) and 
then rescued and rolled over a barrel. It was 
bad enough just that way. but for the final per- 
formance of: the season the company played it 
with variations. Several larze cakes of ice were 
surreptitiously placed in the tank between mat- 
inee and night, and the water salted to hold the 
temperature down. The screams of delight from 
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the audience at Von Meter's yells as he struck 
the icy bath, showed appreciation of the realism. 
Now Von Meter also is ticklish, and when the 
company hauled him out of the water and put 
him over the barrel, three held him while two 
more wiggled their fingers where they would do 
most good. By this time the audience was in 
such an uproar that the tortured actor's shrieks 
could not be heard. It was truly rough stuff, 
but that was just an extreme sample of the sort 
of thing that used to occur at the Grand. I don’t 
think Harrington was in the company at the time 
of this affair, but, doubtless, he could tell a few 
almost as good, if he cared to do so. 


Type Insists Upon Truthfulness 


One hears of the perversity of inanimate things, 
but it is seldom that machines take matters into 
their own hands—or wheels—and outwit their 
masters into telling an unintended truth. [rom 
the Tribune of last Tuesday I quote: “Had Gov- 
ernor Johnson's name been on the Republican 
ballot he undoubtedly would have deceived at 
least as large as vote as Eshleman.” Yea, breth- 
ren, yenus. 


Monitor Rumor is Denied 


Charles E. Jarvis, of the Christian Science com- 
mittee on publication writes to me denying the 
report that the Tribune is to be taken over by 
the Christian Science Monitor after November, 
and published as a western edition of that paper. 
Says Mr. Jarvis: “An item in last week's Grap- 
hic unplies a connection between the Tribune 
and the Christian Science Monitor of Boston 
which I assure you does not exist. Evidently, 
the article was inspired by the presence in this 
city of Mr. Alexander Dodds, who was the man- 
aging editor of the Monitor since its inception 
until last June, when he severed his connection 
with the paper. The writer cannot speak for 
Mr. Dodds nor say what arrangements exist be- 
tween that gentleman and Mr. Earl, but you may 
rest assured there is nothing of a business nature 
between the Christian Science Publishing Society 
and the Earl papers. Furthermore, there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the rumor that the Christian 
Science Publishing Society contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a second Christian Science Moni- 
tor in this city or elsewhere at the present time. 
While it is true that the success of the Monitor 
is phenomenal, it is because it is fulfilling to the 
highest degree the functions of a clean daily 
newspaper with all that term implies, and it is 
upon this basis rather than because of its maga- 
zine features that its subscription list has grown 
steadily from the first issue of the paper. No 
news is old until it is read, and a comparison of 
a copy of the Monitor with any other newspaper 
of even date will quickly convince the reader that 
the quality and quantity of authentic, up-to-date 
world news carried by the Monitor is well worth 
waiting for.” 


More Big Moving Picture Dramas 


Lanier Bartlett continues to win laurels as 
one of the notable moving picture dramatists of 
the country. He has just completed, for the 
Selig company, an eight or ten reel scenario of 
the old play, “The Rosary,” an Irish Catholic 
drama formerly quite popular. An effort was 
made to have this film officially endorsed or con- 
secrated by the late Pope, but it is not yet known 
whether or not it arrived in Rome before the 
pontiff’s last illness. Another play which Bart- 
lett has filmed is “The Carpet of Bagdad,” in 
which color was added by taking the Selig com- 
pany to the desert for several days to get cor- 
rect atinosphere. 


Blinn and His Sensations 


Those official guardians of our smug hypo- 
crisy who may, perhaps, know that the uniformed 
police of Chicago reported that their good taste 
was offended by several of the comedies offered 
by Holbrook Blinn and the Princess Players in 
the Windy City a few months ago, may he re- 
assured as to the engagement at the Mason this 
month. Blinn did not include in his local reper- 
toire the farcettes which shocked the Chicago 
policemen. The program will be full of sensa- 
tions, but as moral censors of the drama are 
essentially unintelligent, they will be unable to 
find anything shocking in the Blinn one-act 
dramas, for they will be unable to understand 
most of them. Incidentally, Julian Johnson, who 
has disappeared from the face of the earth, so 
far as knowledge of him by his old-time friends 
here is concerned, is represented in the Blinn 
program, with a one-act drama, “Hari-Kari.” 
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mericams [Furst View of Real Italian Plays By Randolph Bartlet 


I ESS is known of the drama of Italy than of 


any other country. Possibly, this is because, 
if one may be permitted the Hibernicism, most of 
the Italian drama is grand opera. In a country 
where every third or fourth person you meet on 
the street is a Caruso—either real or by virtue 
of aspiration—it is only natural that the demand 
should be for opera rather than the spoken drama. 
So to the average person, even among the well- 
read, Gabriel D’Annunzio’s name is about the 
only one that comes to mind when the Italian 
drama is mentioned. More than this, D’Annunzio 
is seldom regarded seriously as a real dramatist, 
hut rather, to employ William Winter's phrase 
concerning him, a “dire charlatan.” In any event, 
his plays are not for the general public, but only 
for a small circle which, possibly, can find in 
them the mani-colored symbolism and suggestive- 
ness they are supposed to contain. He is not to 
Italy what Galsworthy and Hauptmann are to 
England and Germany, a clear voice, expressing 
a national spirit or a universal theme. Opera 
having such a predominant hold upon the theater- 
eoing Italians, it is to be expected that what 
drama there is in that country should be simple 
and direct, dealing with the three fundamental 
emotions, love, hate, and jealousy. It is rather 
surprising, therefore, upon being introduced to 
Giuseppe Giacosa as the leading dramatist of 
the modern Italian theater. (he died in 1906) to 
find in his work the same complexities of social 
life that are dealt with in the plays of the Eng- 
lish, German, French and American authors. 
Three of his plays have been put into a volume 
of the Kenneriey modern drama series, “The 
Stronger,” “Like Falling Leaves’ and “Sacred 
Ground.’ f 
Transplanted from their native soil, the last ot 
these, a one-act bit, is the best. “The Stronger 
depends too much for its effectiveness upon cer- 
tain arbitrary social conventions upon which its 
characters appear to set great store; “Like Fall- 
ing Leaves” is purposeless; but “Sacred Ground’ 
is a faithful transcription of a situation in which 
Strindberg would have gloried, and is worked out 
with a billiance of understanding of the masculine 
and feminine psychology as perfect as that of the 
uncanny Swede himself. It cpens with the dis- 
covery by Paolo, husband of Anna, that his friend 
Luciano killed himself in despair because Anna 
had written to him, repulsing his advances and 
declaring that she loved her husband. To his 
brother Mario, Paolo tells of the joy that this 
knowledge has brought him. He _ never had 
coubted his wife, but here was proof positive of 
her devotion to him. Moreover, now he could 
cease mourning over the death of his false friend. 
Mario admits he knew of the dead man’s infatua- 
tion a year before, but implores Paolo not to re- 
mind Anna of the tragedy her fidelity has caused, 
by praising her for her commendable uprightness. 
Paolo promises to be diplomatic about his appre- 
ciation, but at the first opportunity he embraces 
her. The woman instinctively understands, and 
exclaims involuntarily, “Oh, how horrible,” and 
“T killed a man-——and you kissed me for it.” 
Suddenly, certain plans that have been made by 
the brothers and Anna are vetoed by the latter. 
They would entail the husband and wife traveling 
alone for a day or two, before being joined by 
Mario. Paolo, whose brain is keen enough, 
though his understanding of motives and espe- 
cially of women’s motives is rather dull, begins to 
think back over the period in which the dead 
lover has been trying to make love to Anna, and 
rather from a spirit of intensified curiosity than 
anything else he drives the woman into a corner 
and violently wrenches the veil from the “sacred 
ground” wherein she has buried Luciano. De- 
spite warnings by Mario and Anna, Paolo insists 
upon an explanation of why Anna does not want 
to be alone with him, and the woman tells him: 
“T loved Luciano and I still love him. Do you 
hear? And it gives me the most intense joy to 
tell you so. And you never saw that I was dying 
with the intense desire to scream out my secret! 
And when ] ~ -tched you driving me to bay with 
your fierce curiosity, I said to myself; it’s com- 
ing. it’s coming! It has come now. I loved him, 
TY love him, and I have never loved anyone in the 
world but him! And I am suffering an agony of 
remorse for my virtue. Now you know. . . . 
What have you ever done for me? What help 
have you ever given me? Did you see when you 
ought to have seen? Did you even suspect? No, 
A man had to die—and even that wasn’t enough! 
When you were not suffering as you suffer now, 
were you able to see that J was suffering? You 
thought my grief was for the death of one of 


your relatives! You couldn’t understand that the 
very soul was crushed out of me: You slept be- 
side me those first nights and never noticed that 
I had to stuff the blankets into my mouth to keep 
from screaming aloud! Then all at once you 
found out the facts. And what were those facts? 
That I, your wife, through long years, in silence, 
had stood guard over your peace of mind and ful- 
hlled what the world calls my duty. Then your 
curiosity was awakened, and to make up for lost 
time you tried to violate my soul, to pry into its 
innermost depths. Oh no, Paolo, no! That can’t 
be done—neither by nor by me. One must not 
try to know everything. And you can’t walk into 
people’s souls by the front door; you have to creep 
into them by stealth. You tried to force mine 
open. Very well, you’ve had the satisfaction of 
seeing. There’s nothing there for you." 


“The Stronger” has to do with the family af- 
fairs of a captain of finance, Cesare Nalli, who 
has an artist son, Silvo, and a scape-grace nephew 
Edoardo. The latter lives by his wits; this pro- 
cess, being interpreted, means separating the 
wealthy Cesare from as much money as possible. 
Cesare likes the lively Edoardo, but his one emo- 
tion is his affection for his son, who, reciprocally, 
has the highest faith in his father’s integrity. In 
the course of his financial operations Cesare 
brings to ruin a certain banker, and Silvio hears 
his father called a thief. He challenges the ac- 
cuser, but learns that his father did bring about 
the downfall of the banker by selling when he 
had promised not to do so, but that this same 
banker owed his rise in life to precisely the same 
sort of operation does not palliate the offense in 
the eyes of the son. Meanwhile, Cesare has in- 
formed Edoardo that if any harm comes to Silvio, 
the nephew will be kicked out of the easy berth 
be enjoys, so he, being the best swordsman in the 
city, saves Silvio from fighting the duel by openly 
slapping the prospective adversary in the street. 
Silvio is now thoroughly estranged from _ his 
father and decides to leave his house and take no 
niores@ryihe parental lucre,) nMe@p@eeameecriiciianly 
beroic determination as he is a successful painter, 
capable of making his way without fear of pov- 
erty. Thus the play limps along to an inconclu- 
sive ending, apparently leaving Edoardo firmly 
entrenched in the good graces of Cesare for hav- 
ing saved Silvio, possibly, from being killed in a 
duel. There is a mild flirtation which Edoardo 
aims at Silvio’s wife, but it does not seem to 
mean much, and it also ends nowhere in particu- 
lar. The play closes with a sneer by Silvio at his 
cousin: 


SILVIO: You traffic in honor! Do you under- 
stand? You traffic in honor! Shail I have to tell 
you so in the open street? 


EDOARDO: You are protected by your father. 

SILVIO: Not at all! What does relationship 
matter? Let us two get it over once for all! Will 
you? You don’t answer. Ah, you're afraid. 
(Edoardo smiles.) You’re not afraid of weapons. 
No. With weapons you have a professional skill. 
Indeed, you have! That’s the way you pay your 
debts! But you’re afraid of my father. It’s my 
father’s money that protects me! You know only 
too well that if you touch a hair of my head, my 
father will cast you off and leave you a beggar. 
And you’re the kind of man who can throw away 
his life in a minute, but who can’t drag it out in 
poverty year after year. That’s it! And now 
you're going to have the best of the bargain. I 
leave you the field—and the treasury! Get in and 
wallow as long as you can. 

This is all the satisfaction virtue seems to get 
out of this play, which does not mean much to 
Americans, unless perhaps in the rather academic 
discussion of the morals of big business between 
Cesare and Silvio, all of which is rather trite, 
however. 

There is nothing so indefinite about “Like Fall- 
ing Leaves:’ The preceding play deals mith a 
rather unscrupulous financial genius, and_ his 
domination of everything with which he comes in 
contact. This one moves about a business man 
whose scrupulous honesty results in his ruin, and 
who finds, too late, that he has not dominated his 
household with a sufficiently strong hand. Gio- 
vanni Rosani finds himself practically a pauper at 
56, with a second wife twenty-two years his 
junior, and addicted to frivolity and extravagance, 
Tommy, a son of 27 who knows nothing but how 
to play tennis and dress, and Nennele, a daughter 
of 22. the bright spot of the family. His nephew, 
Massimo, has taken pity upon the ruined man, 
and, being himself a man of substance, gives him 
a position at a fair salary, in Geneva. Nobody 


has faith in the absolute honesty of the failure 
except Nennele, even Tommy believing that his 
father has succeeded in concealing a_ sufficient 
sum to keep the family from utter dependence on 
the comparatively small salary. The first act is 
all of bills to be paid. gambling winnings by 
Tommy who is storing his funds up against days 
of need to come, deceptions by the frivolous wife, 
and callousness of friends and relatives. It is not 
until the third act that the solid Massimo utters 
the key speech of the drama: 

‘Do you rebel against the leaves that are scat- 
tered by the wind? Keep them on the tree if you 
can. They have such exquisite grace and ele- 
gance. But nobody knows what their end will be. 
Indeed, there ts no end for people of that kind. 
They never settle things once for all, by a defi- 
nite, hnal move. They flutter about from one dirt 
heap to another, and at last they disappear in the 
universal filth. Some fine day you turn around, 
and they’re not there.” 


And the careless Tommy understands how 
things came to be that way and dissects himself 
for his sister: “Everything in my whole life has 
been easy—from the very beginning, invariably. 
Living has been easy, education has been easy, 
pleasures have been easy. Deference to my bet- 
ters and kindness to my tnferiors have been easy. 
Religion has been easy, vice has been easy. Only 
one thing was difficult—to decide. But I didn’t 
have to make any decisions. Until three months 
ago my decisions were all made either by caprice 
or habit. When the day came that I needed to 
exert my will— 

NENNELE: It was rusty. 

TOMMY: Oh, worse than rusty. 
no wheel—there was no machinery. 


But before they reached this point of talking 
frankly to one another, they had drifted far. The 
selhsh young wife had tried to deceive herself 
into the idea that she was painting salable pic- 
tures. a fiction encouraged by an artist who is 
paid for his sympathy by being permitted to make 
love to her. Tommy is given a position as a 
foreman in a certain industrial enterprise, and 
does not even so much as go back the second day 
—just couldn’t decide to do the work. The head 
of the house, blind to all that is going on, and 
only knowing that money is running short all the 
time, buries himself in work, and even takes upon 
his weakened shoulders, additional tasks, in an at- 
tempt to carry this cumbersome load. Nennele 
tries to teach languages, but she too funks, part- 
ly from her habitual shrinking from the practical, 
and partly because she finds her knowledge is 
extremely superficial and difficult to impart to a 
student. Tommy becomes involved with a no- 
torious woman, even promising to marry her in 
return for various loans made him to recoup his 
gambling losses. The wife of the struggling Gio- 
vanni engages in petty larceny, and finally pesters 
her troubled husband until, for the sake of peace, 
he takes the management of the household af- 
fairs away from Nennele, and gives it to her, 
apclogizing, sotto voce, to his daughter the while. 
So they drift on, like falling leaves. 


All this while, Massimo has been making love 
to Nennele, and finally implores her to marry 
him. But Nennele regards it as charity and re- 
fuses. She thinks Massimo doesn’t quite under- 
stand her, for she has deftly dropped certain 
hints concerning her father, and how he soon will 
be all alone, which the suitor does not appear to 
notice. Later in the evening of the same day 
Nennele tries to slip out of the house and drown 
herself. She is stopped by her father, and also 
discovers that the faithful Massimo was watching 
the house, anticipating such a purpose on her 
part. So she calls him into the room, in a tone 
of exultation and surrender. At least one of the 
falling leaves has been saved. As for the wife 
and Tomuiny, the question of whether or not, with 
the strong Massimo at the helm, they can be 
saved from the destruction toward which they are 
headed, remains unanswered. It is not, as might 
appear, an artificial happy ending. but it is an un- 
satisfactory one, as it gives Nennele the final cur- 
tain, and almost leaves the impression that it is 
her play, when, as a matter of fact, it belongs 
equally to her brother and stepmother, who are 
ignored entirely, and their plots left suspended. 
Tt is rather too naturalistic, as a matter of fact, 
than artificial. Tt lacks the dramatic intensity of 
“Sacred Ground” but in other respects is the best 
of the three plays employed for the purpose of in- 
troducing Giuseppe Giacosa to American readers, 
for the first time, eight years after he had been 
gathered to his fathers. 


There was 
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Week's News in Perspective 


Friday, August 28 


WAR NEWS: British fleet defeats 
German off Heligoland, sinking four 
vessels * * * Germans advance 
steadily southward in I*rance, and 
boast they will be in Paris in twen- 
ty-four hours * * * Paris ready 
for siege, with great triple ring of 
forts * * * Italy now is expected 
to join German and Austrian side 
* * * Germans threaten to con- 
fiscate art treasures of Brussels for 
war indemnity * * * British to 
use Indian troops on the continent. 

HEREABOUTS: Chambers of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles and Wilming- 
ton present silver tokens to liner 
Missourian, first to pass through 
canal * * * Exchange Building, 
Third and Hill, sold for $2,000,000 
* * * Los Angeles county leads 
state in automobiles, 

EESEWHERE: Bsigadier,. General 
Mietchkiss dies in Chicago ,.* * * 
President Wilson goes to Vermont 
for his first rest this summer * * * 
Artists moving from Paris to Eng- 
land. 

Saturday, August 29 


WAR NEWS: Destruction of build- 
ings within range of Paris forts is 
ordered, but only small structures 
were permitted there * * * Al- 
lies move back slowly before the 
German advance, no decisive en- 
gagenient "being “fought * * * 
Germans reported to have defeated 
Russians in 36-hour battle, but this 
comes through German channels. 

HEREABOUTS: Big guns to be in- 
stalled soon at San Pedro for pro- 
tection of harbor. 

ELSEWHERE:  Suffragists publish 
list of nine senators and as many 
representatives opposed to propa- 
ganda, with request to defeat them 
for reelection * * * Bureau of 
war risk marine insurance’ estab- 
lished by government with capital 


of $5,000,000. 


Sunday, August 30 


WAR NEWS: German advance to- 
ward Paris is more rapid * * * 
Russians are being opposed in Prus- 
sia, but Germans report their endur- 
ance as “terrific? * * * Other 
reports are that Russians are vic- 
torious * * * Paris parks turned 
into pastures for sheep in prepar- 
atfoneforsieg@e.* * ~* Earl Kitch= 
ener states British losses thus far 
to have been 8000, which is less 
than German losses in almost any 
single engagement. 

HEREABOUTS: School enrollment 
this year expected to reach 100,000; 
some teachers are still in. Europe 
* *« »* Press Club passes away 
* * * Los Angeles baseball team 
beats Venice badly in series, and 
jumps from fourth to second place 
in Coast League. 

ELSEWHERE: Committee appoint- 
ed by Mayor Mitchel of New York 
blames war in Europe for advance 
iieemsteo: foods .* * * Militia 
prepared to take charge in Butte, 
where trouble is started again in 
war between miners’ union and in- 
surgents * * * Villa and Obre- 
gon end disturbances in northern 
Mexico by recognizing Maytorena 
as governor of ongra s * * 
Bishop McIntyre dies in Chicago. 


Monday, August 31 

WAR NEWS: Germans advance 
gradually closer to Paris, winning 
indecisive victories at great cost of 
hfe * * People are fleeing from 
capital and removal of government 
to Bordeaux is considered * * * 
General Pau reports victory over 
50,000 Germans * * * American 
Red Cross Society sends liner with 
hospital supplies, nurses and doc- 
tors to Furope. 

HEREABOUTS: Refugees from war 
zone tell of suffering and hunger by 


wealthy people trying to get out 
ow tite troubled Ycountry™ - .* > 
Ratlways plan reductions in rates to 
incet competition by steamship lines 
plying through Panama canal.* * * 
Col. Sherman Otis Houghton, said 
to have been originator of Los An- 
geles harbor movement, dies. 


ELSEWHERE: Miners threaten to 


destroy Butte if troops are called | 


in * * * Grand Army veterans 


meet at Detroit * * * #£Great 
3ritain, Russia and France object 
to purchase of German liners by 
United States for merchant marine 
* * * * Traitte o, wessenn rail 
roads reported steady * * * No 
trace found of crew of Steffansson’s 
ship, the Karluk %, * * Enelish 
parliament has lively debate on 
home rule, but comes to no con- 
clusion as to future action. 


Tuesday, September 1 


WAR NEWS: Russia changes name 
of St. Petersburg to Petrograd be- 
cause of German derivation of for- 
mere = )6 CBombs dropped in 
streets of Paris by aviators * * * 
German forces now seventy miles 
from French capital but allies offer 
stubborn resistance to advance, 
making Kaiser pay with thousands 
of lives for every mile of ground 
gained * * * Turkey expected 
to join Germany and _ Austria 
against allies * * * Capture of 
70,000 Russians by German forces in 
Prussia is reported by German au- 
thorities, but a dectsive Russian 
victory 1s announced in,faris * * * 
French resume offensive in Vosges 
and Alsace 

Pen reno S- Chamber of meoin- 
merce officially denies accuracy of 
analyses of Owens River water, in 
which dangerous impurities were 
alleged * * * Merchants and 
Manufacturers association to make 
campaign against prohibition * * * 
Union Hollywood Water Co. re- 
fuses offer of city for a portion of 
its system * * * Woman is killed 
in a vacant lot in western part of 
Cie ton eher jewelry, and as sood 
photographs of her are available 
she vies with the war news for first 
page space * * * Commodore H. 
H, Simetair diesaaat’ his “Pasadena 
home; was a noted hydro-electric 
engineer * * * November bal- 
lot will be largest ever seen in this 
state and will take half an hour to 
read. 

BESE WHERE: 
aries result im nomination 
line Republican, Emanuel Philipp, 
for governor, and Governor Mc- 
Govern, Bull Moose flirtation spe- 
cialist, for senate, being double de- 
feat for the LaFollette party * * * 
Butte placed under martial law * * * 
Balloting for Pope fails to bring 
result * * * “Secretary McAdoo 
informs congress purchase of for- 
eren ships by United States will not 
violate neutrality laws. 


Wednesday, September 2 


WAR NEWS: French government 
departments transferred from Paris 
to Bordeaux * * * Aerial battle 
takes place above” Breneie capital 
German flyers being repulsed * * * 
Germans gain ground slowly, allies 
holding center but giving way on 
moe wii FF OT Keyan Leo 
ported to have declared war and 
about to attack England in Egypt 
or Russia in Asia. 

HMeREABOUTS: Citrus crop for year 
estimated at $50,000,090, highest 
point ever reached * * * Count 
of primary ballots still proceeds, but 
all results will not be known for a 
week eet, * “* Consolidation _of 
telephone systems recommended by 
board of public utilities. 

ELSEWHERE: British government 
will not place obstacles in way of 
purchase of foreign ships by United 
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Grand 


Pianos especially designed for the 
apartment, bungalow and the small 
drawing room of the modern home. 


—Possessing all the power, volume 
and beauty of tone that was thought 
possible in only the large size Up- 


rights or Grands. 


—MADE 
WOODS AND FINISHES. 


—You are cordially invited to call and 


inspect these magnificent pianos. 


—Your old piano accepted in part 


payment. Easy terms if desired. 


—Beautiful Art Catalog on Request. 
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“Since 1880 the Home of Musical Quality” 


Southern California Music Co. 
332-34 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


San Diego 


States for merchant marine * * * 


General election soon in Mexico 
forecasted by President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan * * * Federal 
grand jury in San Francisco inves- 
tigating lumber trade of Pacific 
Coast * * * Amended Clayton 
anti-trust bill passed by senate 
* * * New treaty with Panama 
gives United States control of har- 
bors of Colon and Ancon * * 
Balloting for Pope continues. 


Thursday, September 3 


WAR NEWS: Parts declared in state 
of siege and many leave city * * * 
Allies falling back slowly upon Paris 
line of forts * * * Japanese bat- 
tle fleet to sweep Pacific Coast for 
German vessels * * * President 
to ask congress for $100,000,000 war 
tax * * * Defeats of Austrians 
by both Servians and Russians re- 
ported *° * * «Spain --will 
France if needed * * * Germans 
take Amiens. 


HEREABOUTS: Ralph Fariss, band- 
it who killed Horace E. Montagu, 
sentenced to death for the third 
time * * * Downtown detective 
force is reorganized * * * Miunor- 
ity members of school board re- 
open war on Superintendent I*rancis. 

ELSEWHERE: Cardinal Chiesa,arch- 
bishop of Bologna, aged 60, elected 
Pope and takes name of Benedicte 
XV * * * Jnstice McReynolds 
installed as member of supreme 
c@urt * 7 = —avrarille avar risk in- 
surance bureau 1s opened for busi- 
ness. 


“Yourself and the Neighbors” will 
be the title of a collection of stories 
and sketches by Seumas MacManus 
which will be published shortly by the 
Devin-Adair Company. 


Riverside 


Ventura 


Lists 5-2253, -2256, -2257. 
4—3§4da 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OP LANDS 

_,, IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 570 acres, 
within the Santa Barbara National For- 
est, California, will be Subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
ssiaite 4 and the act of June 11, 1908 (34 
Stat., 283), at the United States land 
office at Los Angeles, California, on 
October 24, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has 4 preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of 
the persons mentioned below, who have 
a preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
setit is exercised prior to October 24, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
‘ows: The S% S% SEY, the S% N'% 
SW SEX, the »+ SW See. 16. the 
N% SEY, SEY, the SWY% NEY SEY, 
the S% NWY¥, SEY, the S% N% NWY 
SH 4, the Nw NS wy, SEY, the 
NEY% SW%, the NEY NW% SW Sec. 
li, T.a® Nie tae Se M., 250 
acres; the SKE% SEY% SEY, Sec. 16, 
listed upon application of Gilbert Rock- 
els 530: eS reo Los Angeles, 
“alifornia: 1st 5-2253. The NY NE? 
SW SW, the S% SEY NW, swt 
sec. 14, the SE% SEY% SEY, Sec. 24, 
the E% NEY% NEY, the SY% Sw 
NE% NEY, the NWY% NEY, the NY 
SW% NEY, the SE% NEY NW 4. the 
E% SWY%NE%NW4%, the NWY SW 4 
NW% Sec. 25, the N% SY% N&, Sec. 
26, the N% S% NE% Sec. 27, T. 6 INA: 
R. 14 W., 250 acres; the N% S% NY 
Sec. 26, 80 acres, listed upon applica- 
tion of S. C. Tomson, Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia; the N% S% NEY, Sec. 27, 40 
acres, application of John C, HBames, 
1714, Market St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; List 5-2256. The B% and the 
S% of W% of Lot 7, the SWY of EY% 
of Lop 6, Sec se@.-5.N.- B.44 W., 70 
acres; the E% and S% of WY, of Lot 
7, Sec. 1, 60 acres, application of Henry 
sehuler, Acton, California: List 529957. 
musust 139gne14. C. MY” BRUCE, Assis= 
abe Commissioner of the General Land 
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ERTHA KALICH never has been 
seen. in Los Angeles excepting in 
vaudeville. Perhaps it is as well. I, 
for one, could not stand an entire eve- 


ning of emotion such as this wonder- 
ful actress expresses in the epilogue 
to Echegaray’s “Mariana” at the Or- 
pheum this week. It is a much bigger 
thing than her “Eve of St. Agnes,” of 
last year, having more tones and a 
wider range. Mme. Kalich plays the 
part of Mariana, a young woman 
whose mother was lured from her 
home when Mariana was only a child, 
by her lover. Later, the son of the 
same man, not knowing of the former 
incident, becomes Mariana’s suitor, 
but she, knowing the past, fears him, 
though she loves him. To protect 
herself from this lover, Mariana mar- 
ries a man of great strength of will, 
though utterly brutal, merely because 
she wants to know that there will be 
someone, if she is tempted beyond her 
strength, who will force her to avoid 
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dramatic singer who combines all the 
qualities from lyric soprano to deep- 
est contralto. With all this vocal! 
power, and added to it exquisite grace 
of body and expressiveness of gesture 
and movement, Mme. Kalich exercises 
the utmost repression, and it is this 
which intensifies her delineation so 
that she leaves her audience breath- 
less, frantically grasping for realities 
upon which to pin their flying emo- 
tions. That is why a person who en- 
ters into the spirit of true dramatic 
art would find it difficult to pass an 
entire evening of such tremendous act- 
ing as that offered by Mme. Kalich at 
the Orpheum. 

Looking back over this week’s bill. 
it seems sheer bathos to drop from a 
consideration of this perfect art to 
the bread and butter of vaudeville. 
The acts are all well enough in their 
way, but more than to list them here 
would be grotesque: Emil Pallen- 
berg’s bears; “The Piano Movers”; 
Daly in operatic selections; 





HOLBROOK BLINN IN “THE HARD MAN”—COMING TO MASON 


the path which was so disastrously 
traversed by her mother. The hus- 
band cannot fail to see that he is not 
loved, and he demands the reason. 
She tells him, after a struggle of wills, 
and he is satisfied. Possession is al] 
he demands, and fidelity. The lover 
finds his way to the house, and tries 
to persuade Mariana to go away with 
him. She at first refuses, and then, 
her love conquering, she calls her hus- 
band, and tells him the situation. If 
ae will permit. she will go with the 
lover. He kills her, as she knew he 
would, welcoming death rather than 
face the misery of the alternative, with 
its passion and misery. 


Mme. Kalich is a humanized Nazi- 
mova and a spiritualized Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell with a voice probably the 
equal of that of Bernhardt in her 
prime, though that is rather remote 
for the present generation of play- 
goers to remember. Musical in con- 
versation, seductive in love-making, 
hoarse and gutteral in despair—-to lis- 
ten to Mime. Kalien’s “voice is ‘like 
hearing a great grand opera role by a 


O’Brien Havel & Co., in a back stage 
Sketch; Wharry Lewis Quintet with 
music which varies from bad to 
worse; Hilda Thomas and Lou Hall 
in typical vaudeville fun; the lithe 
Adelaide Bell and her acrobatic part- 
ners; pictures by Hearst & Selig; real 
music by Frankenstein. he. 


Farce Moves Slowlv 

Elmer Harris, when he wrote 
“Your Neighbor’s Wife,’ intended 
doing a farce. Then, apparently, it 
seemed to him that his idea was so 
caring that he would have to show 
how reasonable the situation was, be. 
fore he started out on the real busi- 
ness in hand. This is fatal to the 
farce spirit, which, with a few phrases 
at the outset, if it be real farce, whirls 
the audience away from its sense of 
the realities, and embarks upon pure 
hilarity. Mr. Harris’ folk talk, talk, 
talk, for nearly two acts, showing how 
reasonable the whole farce is, leaving 
one act for the real essence of the 
thing, and ending where the piece 
should have begun fifteen minutes 
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A Farce Comedy in Three Acts, By Elmer Harris. 
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MAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night prices. 


Starting Monday Matinee, 
SEPTEMBER 7 
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IRIN G 


‘Tine Mam She Met’? 


BROADWAY 
NEAR NINTH 


Three Times Daily Ending Thursday, Sept. 3 


The Most Thrilling 


Scenes ever Caught by the Camera. 


Shown for 


the First Time Now in 
NEW SERIES 1914 PAUL J. RAINEYS 
AFRICAN HUNT PICTigaEe 


Matinees at 1 and 3 p.m, 15¢ and 25c. 
All seats reserved—1l5c, 


MIILLER’S THEATRE 


Night Show at 8:30 p. m. 
25c and 50c. 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


Week beginning Monday. The Paramount Famous Player production of Professor William 


Addison Hervey’s powerful domestie drama 


“AFTERMATH" 


Featuring Virginia Pearson and Owen Moore 


MicCarey’s Yernon Pavilion 
LABOR DAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


Willis 


BEECHER 


(20 rounds) 
VS. 


Joe 


RIVERS 


10 rounds: Johnnie McAuliffe and Earl Puryear—4 rounds: Lew 
Powers and Johnny Reese; Jimmy Hanlon and Paddy Mills 


Gallery $1.50 


after the curtain went up, if Mr. Har- 
ris had had the courage of his con- 
victions. The Burbank company is 
doing good work this week with the 
really amusing play, to enjoy which, 
however, you must be prepared for a 
lot of repetitions, and “that's exactly 
what my husband says” every minute 
or two, so closely do the parallels run. 

This piece was given at the Morosco 
last year, with Henry Kolker and 
Charles Ruggles in the respective 
parts played this week by Forrest 
Stanley and Walter Catlett. The for- 
mer, as John Robbins, loves his home, 
likes to grub in the garden Saturday 
afternoons, and wishes his wite were 
a better cook and housekeeper, in- 
stead of merely having a genius for 
personal adornment. Catlett, as 
Harry Miller, is a bit of a “sport,” and 
he would prefer, or thinks he would, 
that his home-loving wife paid a lit- 
tle less attention to the neatness ot 
their cottage, and a little more to her 
self-decoration. The family jars con- 
sequent upon this all-round dissatis- 
faction, for the wives have the same 
crossed wires as the husbands, 


Reserved, $3 and $4 


Box Seats $5 


purely moral exchange of spouses for 
a week on trial, with a highly moral 
denouement. 

Forrest Stanley is back from his va- 
cation and does well with his rather 
wooden role. Selma Paley, likewise 
home again, is not quite happy, for all 
the fun of the play lies in the fact 
that everyone is quite serious, and 
Miss Paley does not like to be serious 
because, doubtless, she knows she is 
prettiest when she is merry. Beatrice 
Nichols as the wife who cooks, is 
most at home of any of them, though 
the betting is against her really being 
a cook from the way she stirs the 
frosting for a prospective cake, and 
because all good cooks nowadays 
know the only way to make coffee 
properly is in a percolator. Walter 
Catlett doesn’t quite know what it is 
all about, nor cares, so he goes about 
It amusing the audience in his own 
way, a clever burlesque dance being 
interpolated by him and Forrest Stan. 
ley, even, to help the author out. 
Winifred Bryson, the Lerelei of the 
Burbank, and George Rand have bits 


is a; that need development to belong in 
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the play at all, and were not there 
in the original. This is not the best 
thing the Burbank has done in the last 
two weeks by a long shot. 


As It Might Have Been 


As Miss Ellen Galpin has not yet 
achieved such a financial success with 
her fairy plays done out of doors, to 
enable her to advertise in the daily 
newspapers, there have been no no- 
tices of the interesting performance 
in the Los Angeles journals of infor- 
mation. In order, however, that the 
public may not be ‘entirely in the dark 
as to what the various critics would 
have said, had they been at the Foy 
grounds on San Rafael Heights Fri- 
day night last week, when “Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears,” “Hansel 
and Gretel,” anche ikl “Read Riding 
Hood” were given, the following crit- 
iques are appended: 


BY 2 - -= Yu Waa Neo K 

Woman is ever searching for truth. 
She does not know it, and if I had 
told the lovely creature who sat be- 
side me that she was so doing, she 
would have denied it. Her denial, 
however, would simply have been 
proof positive that what I said was 
so, for she only had denied in order 
that I would explain more fully, and 
so help her in her search. So when 
Goldilocks went out into the woods 
at the behest of Miss Ellen Galpin 
last night, it was not because the wind 
called her, but because in her childish 
soul there had arisen the first vague 
whisperings of the call to search for 
truth. And when she found the tragic 
truth, that we can get only by taking 
that which someone else wants, she 
rushed home to her mother, as fast 
as her little legs would carry her, not 
guessing that in other years to be she 
would come near to heartbreak, be- 
cause there was no mother’s lap to 
which she could run. 
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If the wolf that ate up Little Riding 
Hood’s grandmother was able to fool 
her with no better disguise than that 
used in Miss Ellen Galpin’s produc- 
tion of the fairy story at the Foy 
Grounds at San Rafael Heights last 
evening, she deserved her fate. Not 
was this the only tax upon the cred- 
ulity. A bumble-bee bigger than the 
little girl herself would have been 
able to break out of any spider’s web 
without assistance, and, if benevolent- 
ly inclined, certainly could have taken 
care of ane wolf, whose sinister in- 
tentions the gargantuan insect knew. 
Moreover, such a feat as the swallow- 
ing of a grandmother whole by a 
wolf puts the Jonah incident in the 
category of demonstrable facts. How- 
ever, | would not have it thought that 
this was not an entertaining perform- 
ance. Ii iaet, for a frst production: 
it was remarkably good, and when it 
is entirely rewritten, by another au- 
thor, and presented by a different 
company, it may yet be listed among 
the Broadway successes. It is de- 
plorable, however, that Miss Galpin 
should have deli iberately chosen a 
version of the well-known classic 
which lacks the authenticity of the 
historically verified account in which 
the grandmother stays et. 

BY Goer ot LE 

Pep—and then some. 

You've got to hand it to Little Miss 
Ellen Galpin for her nerve in attempt- 
ing—and getting away with this Hans 
Andersow stuff. Out at San Rafael 
Heights last night this clever young 
woman, and her ; able company of bril- 
liant young amateur players, from the 
most prominent society circles of Los 
Angeles, gave one of the best shows 
ever put on outside of professional 
circles. The singing and dancing 
numbers were chuck full of ginger, 
and there was not a dull minute from 
start to finish. The stage direction 
under Miss Galpin was all that could 
be desired, and every member of the 
cast was right up to the notch. The 
Scenic settings were great, and alto- 
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gether the affair promises much for 
the future of this brilliant young wo- 
man and her clever company. 


Vaudeville Motto—Be Young 


There are as many ways of succeed- 
ing in vaudeville as there are shines 
that star—-pardon, stars that shine. 
But the difficulty 1s that the way one 
person succeeds js just as likely as 
not the way another will fail. For 
instance, the humor which makes une 
monologist the hit of a bill will cause 
another almost to be arrested for in- 
decent exposure of a naked brain 
There is only one invariable road to 
success, and that is youth. Any per- 
son who can stay young can be pop- 
ular indefinitely. Betty Blythe at 
Pantages a few weeks ago proved 
that youth makes up for an almost 
complete lack of talent, and this week 
Dorothy Duncan and Percy Golden- 
son score at the same theater in the 
same manner. Their dancing is good, 
their music is fair, but presented by 
vaudeville veterans they would not 
even be booked for the raisin circuit. 
As it is they score quite a hit, and it 
is just because everyone loves youth 
and enthusiasm. Olive Briscoe is no 
aged crone herself, and she, too, fas- 
tens herself firmly upon the affections 
of the Pantages audiences with her 
fun and her attractive appearance. 
Charley Reilly and company have a 
brisk little sketch, “The Irish Immi- 
grant,” which is highly amusing; Belle 
and Jones entertain with the sort of 
patter that must come somewhere on 
the vaudeville bill; Delmore and Lee 
perform interesting gymnastic feats 
and tong and Short get a good deal 
of fun out of the fact that their names 
are descriptive. War pictures and 
comic films complete the week’s show. 


Another Week of Miss Kalich 


Mme. Bertha Kalich will lend the 
splendor of her talents to the Or- 
pheum for another week, beginning 
Monday matinee, Labor day, and will 
again appear in her superb depiction 
of “Mariana.” The remainder of the 
bill is headed by Will Rogers, “The 
Oklahoma Cowboy,” with his lariat 
throwing, odd patter and quips. An- 
other novel act is offered by the trans- 
aeantic trio, Harry awd Lilliam Clarke, 
and Harriet Keyes. First as Pierrot 
and Pierrettes, they appear in song 
and instrumental music; then they 
change to the costumes ‘of the south 
50 years ago, and in this guise, give 
songs and numbers to correspond. 
James T. Duffy and Mercedes Lor- 
enze in “Springtime” combine a little 
patter and a little song. Another pair 
are Marie and Billy Hart, in “The Cir- 
cits Girl.” She as a circus queen and 
he as a clown, do a lot of versatile 
stunts, songs, dances, quips and fun 
making up their list. The Gouldings 
are the third such team on the bill: 
they offer “A Parisian Courtship,” 
which has a bit of foreign flavor, but 
a lot of real American fun. Besides 
Mme. Kalich, the new bill retains also 
the Wharry Lewis quintette, and 
O’Brien, Havel and company in 
“Monday.” 


Miss Ring at Pantages 


In the last six weeks the Pantages 
telephone has carried hundreds of in- 
quiries for the date of Julie Ring’s 
appearance here, which has now been 
definitely fixed for Monday next. At 
the Pantages matinee of that date 
Miss Ring will bring “The Man She 
Met” to meet the Pantages audiences. 
Silver Belle is a beautiful snow-white 
mare, who, with her mistress- -Owner 
will appear for the coming week at 
Pantages in an artistic novelty act. 
This is the latest of Mr. Pantages 
personal discoveries. Arthur C. May 
and Sunny Kilduff offer “A Limb of 
the .Lazaiaas series of laughter-excit- 
ing episodes in which a rural sheriff 
and the village cut-up are the prin- 
cipal characters, Of course the neigh- 
bors come in for a share of the adie 
ings—but May, as the “limb” is the 


Paget cause of the laughter. Miss 
Kilduff is on hand whenever required, 
and especially in their new dance 
nhs Reuben Glide.” Louise de 
Fogie, pretty, petite, and winning, 
has clothes, songs and dances, which 
are good to listen to, good to look at, 
and “good for the box office. The 
Three Flying Kays have comedy and 
thrills, the former in their clowning 
and the latter in their aerial perform- 
ance on bar and trapeze. The sixth 
number on the program is presenteu 
by local vaudeville aspirants who wish 
to win their spurs before assuming a 
title. They are therefore billed as 
“The Anonymous Four.” New war 
pictures will be received each day, and 
there will be another Keystone com- 
edy to add ‘to the joy. 


Farce Continues at Burbank 


50 popular has “Your Neighbor’s 
Wife” proved with Burbank audiences 
that this lively concoction by Elmer 
Harris will be continued another week. 
The story of how two men _ each 
thought the other’s wife was prefer- 
able to his own, and the wives held 
Similar views concerning their hus- 
bands, all discovering the error tn 
time, and how nieanwhile the pursuit 
of matrimony goes on among the un- 
married regardless of terrible examni- 
ples, isa highly diverting affair. For- 
rest Stanley, Walter Catlett, Selma 
Paley, Beatrice Nichols, Winifred 
Bryson and George Rand are the 
principal fun-makers, and the audi- 
ences, of large proportions, enjoy the 
piece immensely. The following pro- 
duction will be “Lhe Blindness of 
Virtue,’ by Cosmo Ilamilton. 


Blinn at the Mason 

Holbrook Blinn and the Princess 
Players from the Princess Theater, 
New York, who are just concluding a 
five weeks season at the Oitimbia 
theater, San Francisco, are announced 
to appear here at the Mason Opera 
House for six nights and Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees, beginning 
Monday night, September 14. Los 
Angeles is the only city in Southern 
California atuawhiche Mr. “Bain .and 
his company will appear, for they re- 
turn immediately after their final per- 
formance, to the Princess Theater, 
New York, to open the season of 
1914-15. The repertoire selected for 
Los Angeles’ has beemculled trom 
eighteen plays produced successfully 
by Mr. Blinn in the last three seasons 
at the Princess Theater, New York. 
At the Mason Opera House the star 
and his players will appear in five 
complete one-act plays. Los Angeles 
will see the terrific “Hari Kari,” 
played by Emelie Polini, Harry Mes- 
tayer and Vaughn Trevor. This is the 
playlet written around the story of a 
Japanese legation attache who has an 
affair with an American girl and the 
remarkable finishing scene of the 
playlet never fails to create a thrill. 
“Hart Kari”? is by Julian Johnson. 
well known here. This will be fol- 
lowed on the program by “En Des- 
abille,’ an original comedy written 
for the Princess Players by Edward 
Goodman, and played by Jean Mur- 
doch and Holbrook Blinn. For charm 
and delightful comedy, the London 
and New York critics have recom- 
mended C. MF S.sMaeietelian’s daiic 
story, “The Fountain,” with its scene 
laid in a leafy nook in a Parisian park. 
In this piece appear Mr. Blinn as 
Godinard the ragpicker Miss Polini 
as the figure on the fountain and 
Vaughn Tusa as the sergeant. This 
will hie followed on the programme 
by the intensely dramatic play from 
the French entitled “Fear” which was 
a sensation at the Grand Guignol, 
Parts. It was adapted from the 
French of H. R. Lenormand and 
Jean d’Aguzan by Holbrook Blinn. 
The closing playlet is the Trench 
farce entitled, “The Bride,” in which 
a strong cast of the players appear. 
“The Bride” is one of the best played 
Pieces of the repertoire, and proved 
one of the decided successes of the 
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engagements in New York and San 
Francisco. Special scenery, draperies, 
etc., will be brought here for the vari- 
ous productions and Los Angeles will 
see the plays in complete form. 


Film Drama at Miller’s 

“Aftermath,” a powerful domestic 
drama by William Addison Ilervey of 
Columbia University, is the attraction 
at Miller’s Theater for the week be- 
ginning next Monday. This play 
toured the country with great stccess 
and the author has woven into his 
story all the threads of metropolitan 
life. Virginia Pearson, one of Froh- 
man’s foremost younger actresses of 
the American stage, makes her bow as 
a screen artist in this production and 
is ably assisted by Owen Moore, the 
noted motion picttre star, (who has 
the distinction of being Mary Pick- 
ford’s husband), and was last seen in 
the notable film version of Paul Arm- 
strong’s drama, “The Escape.” The 
action is physical and emotional, as 
well as psychological and the cast is 
fully capable of interpreting the 
powerful characterizations that Prof. 
Hervey has created. A good musical 
program has been arranged. 


Lists 5-2186, -2233, -2234, 2235, 
W.ELM. 


4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAT, FOREST 
Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 406.52 
acres, within the Angeles National 
Torest, California, will be subject to 
settlement and entry under the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United States 
land office at Los Angeles, California, 
on October 15, 1914. Any settler who 
was actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior 
right of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October 15, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
subiect to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person. The lands are as fol- 
lows: <A tract of 96.52 acres within 
Secs. 21 and 28, T. 2 N., R. 8 W., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds as fol- 
lows: Beginning at corner No, a 
monument on the east side of Cold- 
water Creek, and approximately 15 
chains northwest from McLaughlin 
Cabin, extending thence S. 58° 30’ W., 
o.2¢ chains; thence &. 6° 40’ E., 34.18 
Cama etuience haleo° 30° 6 6., «6ST 
chains; thence N. 23° E., 10.69 chains; 
thence N. 27° es 37.27 chains; thence 
Ne 60° 30’ W..0iee7 “enains, to corner 
No. 1, the place of beginning, listed 
upon the application of D. W. McLaugh- 
lin, Azusa, California; List 5-2180. The 
of SEY of SW ij, the H% of W% 
of SE% of SW¥, the W% of SWY, of 
SwW%, the W% of E% of SWY, of 
Sw 14, Sec. 3; the E% of E\% of SEY of 
SiY%, Sec. 4, T. 2 N., R. 14 W., 70 acres, 
the sw y SW SW 34, Sec, z and the 
wy HEY SEY SEY, Sec. 4, (20 ae 
are listed to Eugene T. Oliver, pes 
Box 84, San Fernando, California: A 
SW, Sw y, ‘the wit, E% 
SW 14, sec. 8 (20 acres) are 
listed to Miss Minnie Brohn, 6026 Echo 
re Los Angeles, California: List 
- Be The NY% of NEY, the SEY, of 
sec. 21; the Wie of NWY¥ of 
the BY, of NEY% of SW, the 
of NW %, Sec. 22; the SEY, of 
of NW, the SWY% of NW, of 
» Sec. 23, Tags ee HR. 14 Wee 
acres, the sw of NW of NEY, Sec. 
23 (10 acres) is listed to Flint C. Stun- 
den, San Fernando, California; List 
5 . The EX of 'Sswy of NEY, Sec. 
18, T. 2 N., R. 138 W., 20 acres, the SEY 
of SW% of NE, Sec. 18, (10 acres), 
is listed to Paul Heffieman, 3214 Eagle 
Street, Los Angeles, California: List 
5eeeas. July 18,0914. Seek PARROTT, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Offiee 
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House Cleaning and Gardening Department 
Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 
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Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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“3 ee program this week has 
k* been delightfully augmented by 
the several affairs given in compliment 
to the Misses Margaret Goodrich and 
liazel Bliss of New York, who are 
evests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Barham. Saturday evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Barham entertained for their 
guests with a handsomely appointed 
dinner party of sixteen. Large dahlias 
of the orchid shade were used in dec- 
orating, and at each end of the table 
was a tall candelabra. Besides the 
guests of honor and the kost and 
Lostess, places were arranged for Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Perry Story, Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. Mines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Lloyd-Jones, Miss Conchita 
Sepulveda, Miss Elizabeth Wood, Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Jack Badger, Mr. Warren 
Bovard and Mr. Hal! Bolster. Mon- 
day evening Mr. Paul Hammond en- 
tertained for the visitors with a din- 
ner party at the Alexandria and Tues- 
day noon they were the special guests 
at a luncheon given at the Alexandria 
by Mr. Hal Bolster. That same eve. 
ning a dinner was given at Nat Good- 
win’s for the two young women. Miss 
Elizabeth Wood was their hostess 
Wednesday evening, when she enter- 
tained with a merry dancing party in 
their honor at her home in St. James 
park. Thursday afternoon the Misses 
Goodrich and Bliss were the guests 
of honor at a theater party at the Or- 
pheum, followed by tea at the Alexan- 
dria, of which Miss Winifred Maxon 
was hostess and later, a dancing 
party given by Miss Conchita Sepul- 
veda concluded the affairs. 


At high noon Wednesday, in the 
presence of relatives and a_ few 
friends, Miss Marietta Hughes King. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. King 
of 1423 Manhattan place, was married 
to Mr. Giles Vernon Kellogg, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Giles Kelloge of this 
city. The wedding was artisticaily 
appointed, the home of the )ride’s 
parents being decorated for the event 
with quantities of blossoms and 
Grceocry. Pe ceremony was per- 
formed in the drawing room, the 
bridal couple standing before an altar 
formed of hundreds of pink rosebuds 
In the dining room where the wed- 
ding breakfast was served, the table 
centerpiece was of pink: roses and 
lilies of the valley combined with 
ferns, and from the center a bubbling 
fountain played over the tiny rocks 
and moss. The bride wore a three- 
pigce suit of heavy white silk, with a 
small black hat and carried a bouquet 
of lilies of the valley and orchids. 
Miss Adeline Kellogg, sister of the 
bridegroom, was maid of honor. She 
was attired in a gown of pale blue 
lace, garnitured in silver and gold, 
and wore a picture hat trimmed with 
pink roses. Little Martha Rye Brad- 
ford and Bertha May Bradford, twin 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Brad- 
ford, assisted as flower girls, and Mr. 
Leslie King was the best man. After 

fortnight’s trip Mr. Kellogg and his 
bride will make their home at 172 
South Harvard bouvelard. Both are 
popular in the younger set here and 
since the announcement several weeks 
ago of their engagement, they have 
been the recipients of much social at- 
tention. 


News of the marriage in New York, 
Wednesday, of Miss Edith Powell of 
London, England, to Mr. James Shel- 
don Riley of this city, comes as a 
pleasant surprise to a host of friends 
here. The bridegroom, who is known 
locally as “Don” Riley, is one of the 
most popular members of Los An- 
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geles society. He assisted as an usher 
at the wedding of Miss Florence 
Wood and Mr, Joy Clark, and also at 
the marriage of Miss Elizabeth Bish- 
op to Mr. William Howard Thomas. 
The marriage of Mr. Riley and Miss 
Powell took place at high noon Wed- 
nesday in the Little Church Around 
the Corner, and culminated a romance 
which had its beginning several years 
ago when Mr. Riley, on a tour of the 
world, met Miss Powell in London. 
Mrs. Riley, the mother of the bride- 
groom, was in London at the titne the 
war started, and upon her. departure 
for America, she was accompanied by 
her son’s fiancee. Mr. Riley left Los 
Angeles ten days ago for New York 
city to join them. The bride and 


groom plan to return to Los Angeles 


to make their permanent home. 


Mrs. Ella Brooks Solano and Miss 
Wolters have been passing the entire 
summer in the east, with their head- 
quarters in Buffalo, but touring New 
Iingland as well. The date of their 
return is indefinite. 


Mrs. William T. Bishop was hostess 
tuesday at a luncheon at her summer 
home at Playa del Rey. Brilliant- 
hued asters, with ferns. were used in 
the decorations, and places at the 
table were set for Mrs. Frank Grif- 
fith, Mrs. Edward Silent, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Dunn, Mrs. Irwin Herron 
Mrs. West Hughes, Mrs. Frank 
Thomas and Mrs. William K. Thomp- 
son. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Braly, the lat- 
ter formerly Mrs. Mary H. Gridley 
of Glendale, have necessarily foregone 
their trip abroad and are passing 
their honeymoon in the White Moun- 
tains. They plan to return home by 
way of Salt Lake City and Del Monte, 
and will remain in the latter place for 
an indefinite sojourn. 


Mrs. Frank Chapman ot Covina 
announces the marriage of her son 
Grant Chapman, to Miss Vesta Zella 
Keyes, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Homer Keyes of Denver. 
The wedding took place August 3 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman will make 
their home in Covina. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard Stimson, who 
returned recently from a summer's 
trip to Seattle and other northern 


points, are again located at the Alex- 
aulria. 


Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones and her 


daughter, Miss Helen Jones, are en- 


joying a fortnight’s sojourn in one 
of the picturesque camps in the San 
Bernardino mountains. With them is 
Miss Albertine Pendleton, the attract- 
ive young cousin of Miss Jones. 


Of interest among the late fail 
weddings will be that of Miss Mary 
Dunn of San Jose, and Mr. Roy Si- 
lent, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. 
Sment “ofthis City. The event is 
scheduled for a date in November and 
while it will be a home affair, it wil 
be one of brilliant appointments. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip L. Wilson and 
children are at the Stratford Inn for 
the remainder of the summer. This is 
their fifth season at Del Mar Beach. 


Mrs. Herman Janss, accompanied 
by her small daughter, Lois Janss, and 
nurse, is at the Potter hotel, Santa 
Barbara, for a stay of several weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Edwards and 
family of Wilshire boulevard, re- 
turned from Balboa Beach Tuesday. 
Their summer outing also included a 
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J. WW. Robinson Co. 
Groadway and Third 


Trefousse French Gloves--- 
Just Arrived! No Price Advance! 


Our importation of Trefousse French 
Gloves has just arrived. Prices, im spite 
of the possibility of delay im future shipe 
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memnts--have mot beem advanced. 


Ten differemt styles im white gloves em- 
loroidered im black amd black gloves eme 


broidered im white; priced at $2 and 


the pair! 
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Long gloves im glace im all colors, black 
embroidered im white, white embroidered 
im lblack;--16-buttom lengths at... . $4. 
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Twenty-four button Trefousse evening 
gloves are $6; and aftermoom gloves im 12- 


lbuttom lengths, 


93.50---1m 8-button 


lengtins--$2.75 andi $3. 


J. W. Robinson Co. 


few weeks’ stay at Forrest Home, in 
the mountains back of Redlands, and 
at Pine Crest. 


Mrs. H. K. Williamson, who was 
among the many Los Angelans in 
Europe at the time the present strife 
was begun, reached London safely 
from Sweden, and was due to sail 
September 2 on the steamer Royal 
Edward for Montreal. 


The Misses Mabel and Myrtle Wa- 
ters of 900 West Adams street have 
returned from a sojourn of several 
weeks. at Lake Tahoe, Sacramento, 
Berkeley and San Francisco. Miss 
Myrtle Waters has since been enjoy- 
ing a visit at Hermosa Beach, the 
euest of Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. Fay, who 
with their little daughter, are passing 
the summer season there. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Edward Chap- 
man are in Paris, and are planning to 
leave within the next month or six 
weeks for this city. Mrs. Chapman, 
formerly was Miss Ethel Lockhart, 
and is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis Lockhart of Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Woolwine oi! 
Crescent drive, Beverly Hills, have 
returned from Coronado, where they 
have been enjoying a delightful so- 
journ,. Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Hook of Menlo avenue, who also have 
been with the local contingent of so- 
ciety folk at Coronado, have returned. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Borden with 
their little daughter, Sally, will pass 
September at Long Beach, where they 
will occupy the cottage of Miss Anna 
Clark, Mrs. Borden’s aunt. 


Mrs. Boyle Workman has returned 
from a short trip to the north, where 
she accompanied her daughter, Miss 
Eleanor Workman. The latter will 
remain in school there for the coming 
year. 


Mayor T. H. Dudley of Santa Mon- 
ica will be the host this afternoon at 
an enjoyable bridge luncheon. The 


Broadoaks Outdoor 
School 


Sives individual attention to each 
child. It offers sympathetic 
Zuidance, Stimulates and de- 
velops character and makes these 
Important years of child-life har- 
monious, and happy 

Here the broad Spreading oaks 
afford out-~door class work under 
ideal conditions. Modern equip- 
ment. Wholesome food and 
healthful environment. 


Tuition and Boarding 
Rates Reasonable 


Kindergarten Normal 
Training School 


BROADOAKS Kindergarten Nor- 
mal School prepares kindegar- 
ten teachers along practical, 
Scientific lines. Its graduates 
have state recognition. Its kin- 
dergarten affords the student ac- 
tual experience and contact with 
child-life under intelligent su- 
pervision. 
Write or Call for Rates 


BROADOAKS 


Kindergarten and Elementary 


SCHOOL 


Miss Ada Mae Brooks, 
714 W. California St., 


Principal 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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affair will be given in the garden of 
his handsome home and about hiity 
guests are invited for the occasion. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore G. Finley 
are receiving felicitations upon the 
arrival of a baby daughter. 


One of the most enjoyable of re- 
cent society affairs was the auction 
bridge party given by Mrs. John H. 
Fk. Peck, at her home at Long Beach, 
in honor of Mrs. Johnson, wife of 
Captain Wade Johnson, U. S. A., who 
is visiting here from Texas City, 
Texas. Asters, golden coreopsis, com- 
bined with ribbons and ferns formed 
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an attractive decoration. Other guests 
included Mmes. Llewellyn Bixby, John 
Grae emilfpe Kitchin, Je Jy Henny, 
John Best, Helen Harriman, Harry 
Harrison, G. A. Mornstecher, 
Updyke, A. de Averitt, P. Pickett, 
Glenn Burbank, Fralich, Milton Baird 
and Townsend. 


Mrs. Harry Robinson entertained 
Monday with an informal luncheon 
at her home in Beverly. Pink blos- 
soms and greenery were combined in 
a tasteful decoration, and the guests 
included Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, 
Mrs. Sidney Wailles, Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Mrs. Sidney Ballou, Mrs. Reginald 
Lloyd-Jones, Mrs. Bri Conroy and 
Mrs. Jack Niven. 


Mrs. West Hughes, of West Twen- 
ty-third street, who is entertaining 
with a series of informal luncheons, 
was hostess Thursday at another of 
these delightful little affairs. 


Formal announcement is made by 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Campbell of 
San Francisco, of the engagement ot 
their daughter, Miss Josephine Camp- 
bell, to Mr. Marcus de Vere Keeney 
of San Diego. 


Monday a party will leave Los An- 
geles on an extended tour to Hono- 
lulu and the Hawaiian Islands. Those 
going are Mrs. W. H. Perry, 20 St. 
James Park, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Clarkaiiits. Satah Paltonujeviteey. S. 
Kine” Drerandeeensees. Co McClure, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wilson. They will 
sail from San Francisco on the Mat- 
sonia Tuesday. 


At a prettily appointed party given 
by Miss Etleen Hennessey at her 
home, 6032 Romaine avenue, Holly- 
wood, announcement was made of the 
engagements of Miss Nellie O’Keefe 
and Miss Nell Sorattman, girl friends 
of the young hostess. Miss O’Keefe, 
who is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. O’Keefe of Fielding street, will 
marry Mr. Wayne Hibbard, and Miss 
Sorattman, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Sorattman of Hobart boule- 
vard, will marry Mr. Edward Morris. 
Both weddings will take place in 
October. 


Mrs. C. H. wSharpe _of. Wilshire 
boulevard entertained Wednesday 
with an afternoon at bridge. The 
rooms were artistically decorated with 
asters and ferns. Sixteen guests en- 
joyed the afternoon. 


To meet Mrs. William R. Phillips 
and her mother, Mrs. Porter, who are 
visiting here from the south, Mrs. C. 
©. Stanton of St. Andrews boulevard, 
invited in a dozen or two friends 
Wednesday for an informal afternoon 
tea. Mr. and Mrs. Forest ©. Stan- 
ton and their small daughter returned 
yesterday from the beach where they 
have been passing the summer months. 


Mr..and Mrsmj. Ge Bullock of Ze 
West Ninth street returned home the 
first of the week from a trip of sev- 
eral weeks in the east. In their ab- 
sence they visited for a month in Can- 


ada, and also enjoyed a stay in New 
Mark: 


Mr. and Mrs. Horatio Cogsweil 
have returned from a fortnight’s mo- 
toring trip which included Riverside, 
San Diego, Coronado, La Jolla and 
Del Mar. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward IL. Doheny 
are at home in»Chester place, after an 
absence of several months in the east. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Doheny Jr., 
have also returned from the Atlantic 
coast, where they have been enjoying 
a honeymoon trip of two or three 
months. They will make their home 
With Mr. and Mrs. Doheny, Sr., aid 
after September will receive their 
friends the second and fourth Wed- 
nesdays of the winter season. Mrs. 
Doheny, Jr., was formerly Miss Lucy 
Sinithwet Pasadena, and her marriage 
in the early summer to Mr. Doheny, 
Jr., was an event of much social inter- 
est both here and in the Crown City. 


Peter 
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New York Play Gossip 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31.—In sum- 
ming up the progress of the season, it 
is recorded more in sorrow than in 
anger, that “The Dancing Duchess,” 
a Viennese operetta, made somewhere 
in the middle west, “struck out,’ “The 
Girl from Utah,” the latest musical 
play to be offered, and the first of 
Charles Frohman’s offerings for the 
season, made a “three-bagger,” cred- 
ited respectively to the three stars, 
Donald Brian, Julia Sanderson, and 
Joseph Cawthorne. Lew Fields Tues- 
day evening at the Republic managed 
to put over “The High Cost of Lov- 
ing,’ while “Under Cover,” at the 
Cort, shown for the first time in this 
city Wednesday evening, made what 
promises to prove a “home run.” 


“Sylvia Runs Away,” about which 
there was much ado, ‘ran away” in 
reality Saturday evening. The failures 
continue to mobilize at the store- 
house, and Sylvia 1s the latest, closely 
pursued by “The Dancing Duchess.” 
One of the hold-overs of the last week 
was “What Happened at 22,” a new 
sort of “crook play.” Of its success 
there is much doubt, but it seems to 
have attracted sufficient interest to 
carry it through so far without signs 
of disaster. 


Of “The Girl from Utah,” which ar- 
rived via London, the concensus of 
Opinion was that it was a tuneful 
comedy, nimbly acted by the prin- 
cipals and, thanks to the American aid 
given, fairly palatable to the native 
taste. There remained, however, 
much turgidity, representative of the 
English taste. “The Girl’ started with 
a plot. Miss Sanderson was a young 
woman from Salt Lake City, fleeing 
from her Mormon fiance. It was con- 
siderable of a flight, for the chase ex- 
tended from london, where the 
Gaiety Theater’s musical comedy hero 
and a delicatessen merchant get tan- 
gled up with the ownership of a Mor- 
mon’s silk hat. Eventually Mr. Caw- 
thorne gets the hat, although he didn’t 
want it—-in fact, no one else did, for 
soon it was discarded along with the 
plot, and the clever company does the 
Teste: 


Concerning “The High Cost of Lov- 
ing,” one is reminded that the pro- 
verb, “evil to him who evil thinks,” i 
sometimes overworked. ‘This play 
was inade over “from the German,” by 
Frank Mandel. Here is the story: 
Mr. Fields, with four other members 
of a purity league in Milwaukee, Wis., 
has for twenty-five years been send- 
ing monthly allowance to a certain 
member of a “Black Crook” company 
with whom each of the five had at one 
time carried on what he had con- 
sidered a gay little flirtation. Return- 
ing to New York the young woman 
wrote to her midwestern sweethearts 
and informed each that he was the 
father of her aspiring offspring. At 
the end of the play word comes from 
New York that the dancer has died, 
leaving an ample fortune to an orphan 
asylum because though she had no 
children of her own, it had always 
been the ambition of her life to be a 
mother. The success which was 
achieved is due entirely to the per- 
sonal efforts of Mr. Fields and his 
associates. 


“Under Cover” was presented for 
the first time in New York at the Cort 
Theater, Wednesday evening. It isa 
melodrama, pure and simple, written 
by Roi Cooper Megrue, with William 
Courtenay in the leading role. There 
is a diamond necklace worth $200,000 
that has been smuggled into the coun- 
try and for which the customs officers 
are searching; there is a midsummer 
evening scene at a Long Island villa 
with moonlight bathing, the garden in 
which treasury agents are hiding; 
there is a love at first sight; also two 
revolver shots, burglar alarms, fight- 


ing in dimly lighted rooms—in fact 
there is nothing of the real detective 
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play lacking and there is a great deal 
added that is original. 

“Cordelia Blossom,” the dramatiza- 
tion of George Randolph Chester’s 
stories of politics and social aspira- 
tion, is the only new offering sched- 
uled for this week, which makes the 
list read thus: “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,’ fifty-fourth week; ‘Kitty Mac: 
Kay,” thirty-seventh week; “Too 
Many Cooks,” twenty-seventh week; 
“A Pair of Sixes,” twenty-third week; 
“Follies of 1914,” thirteenth week; 
“The Passing Show of 1914,’ twelfth 
week; “The Third Party,” fifth week; 
“Twin Beds,” fourth week; “What 
Happened at 22,” third week; “On 
Trial.” third week; “Fhe Girl from 
Utah,” second week; “The High Cost 
of Loving,” second week; “Under 
Cover,” second week; “Cordelia Blos- 
som,” first week. 


Red Cross Wants Members 

In order to do its part in alleviat- 
ing the suffering resultant from the 
European war, the American Red 
Cross has requested all its local chap- 
ters to engage in a vigorous campaign 
for new members. Dr. George H., 
Kress, chairman of the Los Angeles 
organization, has sent out an appeal 
for memberships at $1 a year, each, 
which entitles the holder to a sub- 
scription to the Red Cross Magazine. 
The local executive vommittee con- 
sists of Right Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
Right Rev. Jos. H. Johnson, Rev. Sig- 
mund Hecht, Lieut-Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee, Louis M. Cole, Dr. J. E. Col- 
loran. 


George Kennan’s “Tent Life in Si- 
beria,” first published thirty years ago, 
will prove its vitality, notwithstanding 
its generation of life, in a new and 
popular edition which the Putnams 
will bring out next week. But as an 
example of literary vitalitv nothing is 
more interesting than the story of “the 
many generations through which 

“Robinson Crusoe” has been a “best 
seller.” It is now being reprinted with 
special illustrations by Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Basement 
Millinery Dept. 


In our new and enlarged section 
we are showing correct models 


Fall Hats 


$3.95, $4.95 
$5.95, $6.95 


Up-to-date in shapes, materials 
and colors. 


Visit this interesting section. 


It is reported that Mrs. Toye, wife 
of the former business manager of 
the local symphony orchestra, is en- 
gaged in hospital work near Paris. 
Tt seems Isadora Duncan recently 
opened a ‘‘Palace of Dancing” on the 
Seine, which since the war she has 
turned into a hospital. Mr. Toye was 
employed by her and he and his wife 
are now full fledged hospital nurses. 


Tt is hard to realize the depletion 
of the artistic ranks for those of 
Mars, in Europe. A son of Mme, 
Bernhardt is in the French army as 
are two sons of Ysaye, the Belgian 
violinist. Maggie Teyte’s husband, 
Dr. Plumon, is with his French regi- 
ment. Camille Decreus, here with 
Ysaye last season, is subject to 
French duty. 











By W. Francis Gates 


There are few lines of activity in 
this country that the present Euro- 
pean “War of Extermination” will not 
affect. It does seem cruel that a baby 
in Los Angeles should go hungry be- 
cause three men in Europe refuse te 
be peaceable. Yet those three men, 
the Emperor, the Kaiser and the Czar, 
are directly responsible for the rise in 
prices which keeps the laboring man 
from being able to buy enough food- 
stuff with his dollar and a half a day 
to keep his possibly large family from 
hunger. That is the concrete side of 
it. Of course, this department is sup- 
posed to be almost entirely concernea 
with the artistic, but here is where the 
material and the artistic lines cross. 
Director Adolf Tandler escaped from 
Vienna—but his new music didn’t. 
Carefully packed away in Vienna are 
cases of new orchestral scores and 
parts for novelties bought for the 
coming season of the Los Angeles 
symphony orchestra. These cases are 
surrounded by miles of fortifications. 
They are defended by thousands of 
big guns and hundreds of thousands 
of bayonets. They are in a network 
of fortifications—their position is al- 
most impregnable to French and Brit- 
ish alike. It may be added that this 
music is absolutely safe—unless the 
Servians attack Vienna. But the ques- 
tion is how to subtract those precious 
scores from the midst of all this 
safety and pilot them through their 
canonic and fugal environment to the 
land of the (partly) free and the home 
of the (somew hat) brave. In fewer 
words, the programs of the coming 
season of the Los Angeles symphony 
orchestra depend in no little measure 
on the quick outcome of the European 


conflict. 
* oe * 


Mr. Tandier has secured among his 
novelties—and Los Angeles has” had 
little enough in the way of novelty in 
former years—a symphony by Fr 
Schmidt, which he would have given 
the first performance in America: a 
symphony by L. Reiter in manuscript, 
which would here have had its first 
performance anywhere; a work by St. 
Saens called “La Foi,” three tabloid 
symphonettes; an overture by eKarl 
Goldmark called ‘ ‘Prom .My Yormmee 
a new work; “Symphonic Sketches.” 
by Delius, w hich are new to America; 
as well as equally new works by An- 
ton Bruchner—Mr. Tandler’s teacher 
—Tanejiew, Hugo Wolf, Robert 
Fuchs and Richard Stratiss, The 
above is the sort of list of novelties 
that would do credit to the Boston or 
Chicago symphony orchestras. It is 
highly to the credit of the enterpris- 
ing conductor of our orchestra. But, 
as remarked before, Mr. Tandler did 
not leave these scores unguarded, to 
be kicked around Austria by any 
peripatetic Frenchman or touring 
Englishman. They are guarded by 
the whole resources of the Austrian 
empire; and will be subject to Mr. 
Tandler’s call at the end of the war— 
of course, you know just when that 
will be. Meanwhile, the symphony 
conductor is rearranging his plans and 
will offer a series of prograins that 
possibly will be more interesting than 
those of last season, if they do not 
contain so many absolute novelties 
as the leader would wish. 

+ ae” x 

Edward Lebegott is going ahead 
with his plans for a series of popular 
concerts at the Shrine auditorium. 
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He has sent out 4000 tickets for dis- 
posal by musical persons and the suc- 
cess of the enterprise will depend on 
the interest taken in turning these 
tickets into money. The name “Los 
Angeles People’s Orchestra” is re- 
tained and it is planned to give ten 
concerts, and to present two soloists 
at each concert. Director Lebegott 
will co-operate with other prominent 
musicians, .who, from time to time, 
will be invited to lead the players, di- 
rectors like Schoenfeld and Bruesch- 
weller. Two committees have been 
formed for the support of the orches- 
tra. One of these is as folows: Ver- 
non Spencer, Raoul La Parra, Henry 
Schoenfeld, Dr. S. M. Alter, nae 
Dillon, Pietro Buzzi and other people 
prominent in local music. The other 
committee is made up of other well- 
known Los Angeles business and so- 
ciety people. : 

For the first time, it is now pos- 
sible to hear John McCormack, the 
famous tenor, and i Sagwe Kreisler, the 
noted violinist, ina duet. The Victor 
Talking Machine Co. has accomp- 
lished this, and the McCormack- 
Kreisler record has just been issued 
with the new Victor Records for Sep- 
tember, being the noble Schubert 
“Ave Maria.” Caruso contributes a 
most artistic rendition of the “Cujus 
Animam.” Lucrezia Bori gives a de- 
lightful rendition of the charming ‘ “a 
Paloma’ singing it imgher aative 
Spanish. The great “Te Deum” from 
the finale of the first act of Tosca is 
effectively sung by Pasquale Amato, 
assisted by the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus. Amato also takes part in a 
duet with Frieda llempel, the aria be- 
ino a Traviata number.’ Emma Des- 
tinn gives an exquisite performance of 
the catebiated ‘Love and Music” from 
Tosca; Giovanni Martinelli presents 
an admirable rendition of an air from 
Puccint’s Manon, © Alma Gluck 
sings a Russian air, and Evan Wil- 
liams contributes the dramatic “Total 
Eclipse” from the oratorio of Samson. 
Paul Althouse gives a splendid rendi- 
tion of “Celeste Aida,” and Paul Rei- 
mers presents the lovely Schubert 
“Serenade.” Maud Powell contributes 
a charming violin solo of the striking 
“Valse Triste” of Jean Sibelius. Pad- 
erew ski plays the Schumann “War- 
um.” These are just a few of the new 
things the Southern California Music 
Co. announces as among its new Vic- 
tor arrivals. 

> 

Inconie tax on foreign artists comes 
: little late. The big opera singers 
have been taking, perhaps, $3,000,000 
a year back to Europe with them 
without paying any tax. Now that 
the war keeps the high priced opera 
artists fromm performing in this coun- 
try, the treasury taxes their incomes. 
Which is somewhat in the nature of 
a farce, for the coming season at least. 
But we have hopes that the fax,1Gn 
the season 1915-16 may be collected. 


*x* KO * 


Yvonne de Treville, who sang a 
Los Angeles last season, has been 
passing anxious hours at her New 
Jersey home, while awaiting answers 
to her cabies to Belgium, where her 
Brussels house is full of treasured 
souvenirs of her European career, 
which are likely to fall prey to the ar- 
my of the invaders. With the war 
concentrated near the field of Water- 
loo, which is thirty-five miles from 
Brussels, not only would the beautiful 








house of Miss de Treville in all prob- 
ability be destroyed, with her large 
collection of folksongs of all nations, 
but music would sustain an immense 
floss in the possible sacking of thie 
Conservatoire de Musique, “with its 
wonderful collection of old musica) 
instruments from the sixteenth cen- 
tury onwards. ‘These are still used 
in the Conservatoire concerts by great 
artists such as Cesar Thomson and 
Eugen Ysaye. 
* +, 

American composers and publishers 
will benefit to a certain extent by the 
war. Foreign éditions have advanced 
more than 25 per cent in price and 
foreign instruments likewise. Soon 
it wili be time to put on the market 
that old fiddle grandfather used to 
play. Just stick a “Strad” label on it, 
put it in the store window and mark 
“Rare Old Instrument” made in Ger- 
many (factory), change the figures 
from 1896 to 1698, and take out the 
urst period in p10. 00. 

+ aie 

Iriday of iat week the Temple 
Baptist choir, under the direction otf 
J. B. Poulin, took a “pleasure exer- 
tion” as far as Long Beach and gave 
a program at The Forum. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Robt. Smith, soprano; 
Alice Lohr, contralto; Ralph Laugh- 
iin, wtenGr and George Bemus, bass, 
with Hazel Dessary, violinist. The 
Hallelujah chorus, from “The Mes- 
siah” was the heaviest number on the 
program. The choruses were mostly 
of the secular order. 

x * Xx 

Last Friday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Wylie gave an analytical re- 
cital of the Brahms sofiata in A’ major 
at their studio. 

x x * 

At the Cady summer normal school 
for music teachers in the Woman's 
club house, the plan was taken lfasi 
week of playing a number of excerpts 
from various composers and asking 
the audience to name the composer, 
with the reasons for thinking it wae 
from the composer named. This is 
an enjoyable game that few could play 
with safety. By the way, why doesn’t 
a skillful pianist adopt the plan of 
putting on a program and letting the 
newspaper musical writers supply the 
names of the composers? The reper- 
tory 1s so large and the similarities 
so many that | doubt if the head of 
the class could name two in ten, out- 
side of, say, pach, Mozart and Chopin, 


Bernhard Virich, manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera company, ani- 
nounces that the war has so depleted 
the ranks of the company that it can- 
not operate next season. All of the 
Principals are abroad. Among those 
who have enlisted in the French army 
are Muratore, tenor; Crabbe and Hu- 
berdeau, basso. The men engaged for 
the chorus are mobilized with the 
Italian army. The women of the com- 
pany have asserted that because of 
their connections abroad they could 
not sing with war raging in Europe. 
So ends one of our musical possi- 
bilities for next season though it was 
probable the company had its fill of 


the West after its $60,000 loss last 
season, 
* * x 


At the Cady school, Josephine 
Large, Mr. Cady’s assistant, gave a 
Piano program last week that was 
somewhat out of the hackneyed line. 
Miss Large is a pianist of ability, ex- 
act and yet poetic and devoted to the 
| intent of the composer. Her program 
was as follows: Beethoven. Sonata, 
Opus 14, No. 1; Bach, Bourree from 
Trumpet Suite, “ Capriccio on the De- 
parture of a Friend; ~eehopia, Noc 
turne, Etude, Impromptu: Brahms, 
Intermezzi, Opus 119 and Opus 116; 
Strauss, “Through the Forest;” Grieg, 
“Begaudon:” “With Uncle Remusene 
Debussy, “L’Isle de Joyeuse.” Mr. 
Cady closed his course of instruction 
last week. He plans to return next 
season and give a longer course. 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
Phone 0082; 747le 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed. Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., ‘Thurs., 318 KE. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10052: West 1480 


MARION SHSSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Avallable for Public En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. ‘so. GAL) 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 

“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know itn Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOB. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 

Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F437 





























MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF, J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
KF, W. BLANCHARD 

2338 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), wili 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and ’"Moa- 
ern Languages. 

Prinelipal, MISS" €){Pineaet 
Curriculum on application. 
Telephone 556090. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and guiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING, 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete, apply to the 
manager. 

144 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 10, 1914. 

Non-coal. 05467 
NOTICE is hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas, California, who, on 
February 16, 1909, made homestead en- 
try, No. 05467, for Wt of the SEX, 
Section 28, Township 1 N., Range 17 
W., SB Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five- -year Proof, 
to establish claim to the jiand above 
described, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. Ss. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
California, at 9:00 a. m., on the 28th 

day of September, 1514: 

Claimant names as witnesses: Lonce 
Morrison, Tomy Webber, Elmer Steve- 
son, John Foshee, all of Calabasas, Cal- 


ifornia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
[Sep. 26] 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
American and TFuropean Painters— 
Museum Art Gallery 
William Mouncey—Museum Art Gallery 
Thumb Box Sketches—Royar Gallery 


By Everett C. Maxwell 


iT: HIRTEEN landscape studies and 


sketches in oil colors representing 
the work of the late William Mouncey 
of the Royal Scotch Academy are now 
on view in the Gallery of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Museum of History, 
Science, ands Agta Expositiom Park, 
The group of canvases is shown to 
advantage on the west wall of the 
main gallery and constitutes the first 
of a series of one-man shows that 
have been arranged for the museum 
art department for the fall and win- 
ter season. Mr. Mouncey’s work is 
especially recommended to art stu- 
dents by reason of its poetic beauty 
combined with strength and handling. 
Too often young painters make sad 
mistakes in their careers hy tmagin- 
ing that a canvas must be delicate and 
pretty to be truly poetical or ideal- 
istic. Study Mouncey’s work and dis- 
cover your error. Mouncey, had he 
lived, would undouhtedly have become 
one of the great painters of the world. 
Elis’ wUr@ AS ieeSlLalds 1S Of @reaL at t 
value and is to be taken seriously by 
students and critics alike. Thirteen 
fanciful landscape studies are shown 
at this time. At least three of these 
are great paintings. Lack of space 
forbids me to enter into a detailed 
discussion of Mouncey’s unique style 
or his apparent self-willed genius. 
Next week my review will deal with 
at least six of these unusual canvases. 
* Ok Ok 
William Mouncey was born at Kir- 
koudbright, Scotland, in 1859 and 
died there in 1900. His father was a 
degaxator, and aiter his death the son 
undertook the management of the 
business. He prospered, and at the 
end of eight years was able to retire 
and devote himself entirely to paint- 
ing. His whole life was passed in 
Kirkoudbright with only occasional 
sketching tours to London. His work 
received first attention in Paris, 
where, in later years, it became popu- 
lar with art lovers and connoisseurs. 
Mouncey had no instruction in art. In 
spite of the fact that one feels the in- 
fluence of Theodore Rossau and of 
Monticelli in his work, he did not 
know the art of these men intimately. 
He is called the father of the Gal- 
loway School and established in Kir- 
Kougbrigiman Artists’ Library Hall. 
He died in early middle life at a 
period when his great genius seemed 
fo Pemieeperm a brilliant future. His 
sense of decorative composition is ap- 
parent in all his works and as a col- 
orist few can surpass him. [Examples 
of his art may now be seen in many 
of the European galleries and mu- 
scums. Mr. Mouncey was a member 
of the Royal Scotch Academy. The 
catalogue includes the following ti- 
tles: “Tongueland™@huren,” ~ Mine 
ing the Flock,” “Road to the Village,” 
es) Cool Retreat,” ender gre eDay,. 
“Among the Heather,” “At the Pool,” 
Selittim@ctober,” ~Nugiie,” Aatveese 
Moon,” “Study of a Tree,” “Return 
of the Flock.” 


- = a 


Mam about to attempt a moreror 
Jess serious review of Arthur Jerome 
Eddy’s new book “Cubists and Post- 
Impressionism.” Just how successful 
I may be remains to be seen. In this 
matter I wish to make myself clear. 
A few weeks ago I announced my in- 
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tention of giving space in these col- 
umns to a discussion of the merits 
and demerits of this serious and sin- 
cere work. Many there were who re- 
quested me to ignore the book and 
MOL elcOUrase MS circulation by sé 
much free advertising. This unsvlicit- 
ed advice I strongly resent but am 
willing to overlook the offense. Mr. 
Ieddy’s book is too important and far 
too significant to be ignored. You 
can’t sweep post-impressionism, cub- 
ism, and the new art-isms out of the 
way by a wave of the hand. They are 
with us—or were with us before the 
war descended like a blight upon En- 
rope—and cannot be suppressed. Just 
what will be left of art, old or new. 
in Europe, is beyond mortal know]- 
edge just now. Pasadena claims Mr. 
Eddy as a resident and artists have 
read his works, “Delight, the Soul of 
Art” and “Recollections and Impres- 
sions of James A. McNeil Whistler’ 
with pleasure. Mr. Eddy is a layman 
who has a real love for art and con- 
siderable understanding. He owns a 
number of Whistler’s works and now 
has a score or inore of the most noted 
cubist pictures. I have had the new 
Kiddy volume for several months and 
have read and pondered it lone. It is 
a large volume beautifully bound and 
profusely illustrated with full color 
plates. 
* ok Ok 

From Whistler to Matisse seems 
like a far cry but Mr. Eddy appears to 
have bridged it completely. He ap- 
proached the task of clearing away 
the mistrust and antipathy which the 
average person shows toward the 
‘“new-ism’ with assurance, and all the 
courage of his convictions. He wisely 
steers clear of hidden rocks and 
threatening shoals. He does not pose 
as an ardent devotee of cubism, yet he 
tries to lay bare its good points and 
cover up inconsistences. One some- 
times wonders if he is quite as frank 
as he should be and that perhaps after 
alla he 18 Carrying ni@ftareom bob 
shoulders. The work as a whole is of 
ereat imterest. It is never dull and 
much sound knowledge is revealed, 
yet | found it one of the most difficult 
books to stay with, or to summarize, 
that I have ever reviewed. It is writ- 
ten in loose, disconnected paragraphs, 
any of which may be taken absolutely 
alone. You may casily cut them apart 
and paste them up for timely mottoes 
on art. Thus the work is of interest 
at any page upon which you chance ta 
open. [ quote the following sentences 
at random to convince you of this 
statement: “J should be very sorry 
indeed if any reader should take up 
this volume under the impression it 
is a plea for Cubism or any othe 
‘isnYeulVerther art. or lite. Wieiteis.a 
plea for anything, it is for tolerance 
and intelligent reccptivity, for an at- 
titude of sympathetic appreciation to- 
ward everything that is new and 
Strange and revolutionary in life.” 
“Most men buy pictures not because 
they want them, but because someone 
else wants them. The man who gives 
half a million for a Rembrandt does 
$0, not because he knows or cares 
anything about the picture, but solely 
because he is made to believe some 
one else wants it $450,000 worth.” “We 
all have the courage of others’ con- 
victions. The new, however good, is 
always queer; the old, however bad, 
is never strange.” “Wappy the man 
or woman who retains until late in 
life the power to react to new impres- 
sions and to experience new emo: 
tions.” “Youth gazes curiously at the 
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experiment — painting, poem, play 

from which age turns in anger. Cub- 
ist paintings interest the young, thev 
imritate the old. Nothing keeps a man 
youne So efiectuallyeas a @avid aid 
sympathetic interest in every new and 
seemingly revolutionary movement.” 

KF ok 


These all sound like truisms, and 
are liard to escape, but as I have said 
before, they are complete in them- 
selves and have little or no bearing 
on what precedes or follows. This 
renders the work a trifle difficult to 
follow. One is tempted to scan it, 
hit or miss, like a cuest book or an 
autograph album. Mr. Eddy dedicates 
his book “To that spirit, the beating 
of whose restless wings is heard in 
every land.” Now I nresume I must 
offer some word of my own regarding 
this subject, and briefly summing up 
the situation it strikes me that the 
various new movements in art are 
only a phase of the general unrest in 
all forms of human activities. A seri- 
ous purpose may be discerned, even 
when the fallacy is apparent. Post- 
impressionism is trying to accent the 
fact that sculpture and painting are 
creative arts. I believe it is coing 
about if in a mistaken way. No one 
can hope to create objects in violation 
of the natural laws by which alone 
such objects in nature can come to be. 
“Cubism is a revolt against a meticu- 
lous rendering of a complicated object 
with no break or accent.” To build 
a figure up in squares produces a cer- 
tain force, the idea of which is stimu- 
latiny Albert Durer built up the fie- 
ure in the same manner but only as a 
means of self-education. The niistake 
is to treat such studies as final state- 
ments. Where this will end, none can 
tell. Posterity alone can judge what 
art is. At one time the great Claude 
was scorned. England laughed at 
poor Turner, France jeered at the in- 
pressionists, and many thought Whist- 
ler a madman. O fickle fame, who 
cau judge thy chosen ones! Mr. Eddy 
was quite right in his judgment of 
Whistler’s worth. Let us read his 
new book with an open mind. (“Cub- 
ists and Post-Impressionism” by Ar- 
thur Jerome Eddy. A. C. McClurg & 
cr Gates 20. ) 


For British Relief Fund 


There will be a mass meeting in 
Temple Auditorium Sunday to raise 
money to be contributed to the Prince 
of Wales Fund for the relief of wid- 
ows and orphans of soldiers engaged 
in the European war. Bishop Bell. 
Edmund Mitchell and Reynold E. 
Blight will speak, and there will be 
organ music, songs, and other num- 
bers of interest. The meeting will 
begin at 3 p. m. and is open to all 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY E,. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
615 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F'-8856 

igh Grade Jewelry Repatring 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring 8t., Upstairs 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
Main §37; HOME F037 
SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 
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Art and Artists 


— a essere 
LINDSTEDT STUDIO 

617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7838: A65615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Ine. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTSU.8. Cc. _ 


Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave, 64 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 8765 
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Never dodge be- 


hind any street car. 
Often there is an- 
other coming on 
the other track. 


Better Safe 
Than Sorry 


Los Angeles 
Railway 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


PUBLIC LAND SALE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
August 24th, 1914, 

Non-coal 016965 

NOTICE is hereby given that, as di. 
rected by the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, under provisions of 
Act of Congress approved June 27, 1906 
(34 Stats., 517), pursuant to the apnli- 
cation of Charley Merit Decker, Serial 
No. 016965, we will offer at public sale, 
to the highest bidder, but at not less 
than $2.50 per acre, at 10 o’clock a. les 
on the 14th day of October, at this of- 
fice, the following tract of land: the 
oW 4 NEY, See> 20) a. 1S. Rea 
elt 

Any persons claiming adversely the 
above-described land are advised to file 
thei: claims, or objections, on or before 
the time designated for sale, 


JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
ALEX MITCHELL, Receiver, 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alesse 25,1 912. > 
Non-coal 06782 


_ NOTICE is hereby given that Rubert 
H. Baller, of Rose Hill Station, Los An- 
geles, Cal., who, on July 6, 1909, made 
Homestead TEntry, No. 06782, for Hi 
NEY, Sec. 28, and E% SEY, Section 21, 
Township 1S. Range 18 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, has filed notice of intention to 
make five-year Proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Cal., at 9:00 a. m., on 
thei3th day of October. 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Riley, of Sawtelle, California; Chauncey 
Hubble, of Santa Monica, Cal.: William 
D. Newell, of Los Angeles, California; 
Jacob Nathan, of Los Angeles, Califor- 


nia. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


July 15, 1914. 

Non-Coal. 022926 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jerome 
KX. Stowell, whose post-office adijress is 
248 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 1lith day of March, 1914, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, no. 022926, to purchase the 
NE% NW%, N% NEY, SW NEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 §., Range 18 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, .and.j acts amendaton:. 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone there- 
on have been appraised, at $400.00, the 
stone estimated at $200.00 and the land 
$200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the tst 
day of October, 1914, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate 
a contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 

[Sept. 19] 





ECIDEDLY American, and in- 


tensely western is ‘“Saturday’s 
Child,” Kathleen Norris’ novel, just 
published in book form, recently a 
serial in a monthly magazine. ‘There 
are few novels which give the impres- 
sion of being an outgrowth of om 
many-sided consciousness, since the 
innate characteristics of most stories 
place them definitely in certain cir- 
cles, and they can be true of their own 
field without having a national scope. 
Yet the proletariat do not live inde- 
pendently of the idle rich, nor the art- 
ists of the grovellers. Their circies 
cross and recross, and it only re- 
mained for the writer to arrive who 
could see the connecting links, the 
contrasts, the complete relationships. 
Susan Brown, (good American name), 
is an orphan, of a formerly wealthy 
family, but, in the last generation or 
so, in reduced circumstances. She 
works in a mercantile office for a liv- 
ing, and falls in love with a rich 
young man who pretends to be em- 
ployed there; she is rescued from her 
poverty by wealthy folk and engaged 
as companion of a self-made invalid 
about her own age, and falls in love 
with a noted artist who has a wife 
already; she is rescued again by her 
own sense of balance, and a healthy 
nausea, and falls in love with a friend 
of many years’ faithful standing, one 
of the proletariat. She marries him 
and has children—a most unromantic 
thing for a heroine to do, but Kath- 
leen Norris is one of the few authors 
who allow nature to take its course. 

There is a fine appreciation of jus- 
tice throughout this long story. All 
rich people are not selfish and dissi- 
pated; all poor people are not victims 
of economic evils. The desire for 
soft, sense-soothing fabrics and kin- 
dred luxuries, is not in itself demoral- 
izing. Nor do men and women go 
through life, purposeful and unswerv- 
ing from that purpose. Susan loved 
the wealthy Peter, she loved the mag- 
netic author Bocqueraz, because he 
understood, but these facts did not 
mar the soundness of her ultimate 
love for the steadfast Billy. One of 
the exquisite touches of keen insighi 
into human nature comes when Susan, 
long after her marriage, one night be- 
gins telling Billy something more 
about her love affair with the author, 
and half way through discovers he is 
sound asleep. For Billy lived his un- 
derstanding, while Bocqueraz merely 
wrote about his, and did not know 
how to interpret it in terms of life. 
He was not really so utterly selfish 
as Billy believed, but there are few 
who can understand the soul of the 
artist. 

So “Saturday’s Child” is the story 
of the successful quest of a woman 
through poverty, wealth and service, 
for life’s “great adventure’—call it 
happiness, or love, or life-work. With 
its scenes laid in San Francisco, it is 
thoroughly Californian im atmosphere, 
but its value is national. In its more 
than five hundred pages, it has no 
plot worth mentioning, unless one 
would say that any person’s life is a 
plot. It begins in the middle of a 
day’s work in a big office, and ends 
newhere in particular, and only then, 
possibly, because it is clear that the 
question destiny has been asking al} 
the time has been answered. But, 
above all things else, this novel is 
American because it deals with the 
actual lives of real people, not skim- 
ming the sewers for a particularly 
mmalodorous condition, nor optimistic- 
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ally romancing about things which 
really are disagreeable. It approxi- 
mates the averages of life in various 
widely separated planes, and shows 
that while their centers are remote, 
their circumferences intersect. To 
understand that thoroughly 1s_ to 
know the fundamental thing about 
materica.  ( saturdays, Child,” by 
Kathleen Norris. The Macmillan 
Company. Bullock’s.) 


Last Stand of the Maoris 


Of all the wild races which peopled 
the countries now occupied by white 
men, less is known, in a popular way, 
of the Maoris of New Zealand than 
of any other. This is partly because 
of their original warlike character, 
their stubborn resistance to the first 
steps toward civilization, and their 
almost complete extermination in the 
war which was waged against them in 
getting a foothold for Great Britain 
in the Southern islands. Then, too, 
the country was difficult to traverse, 
the rivers treacherous, the mountains 
almost impassable to those who did 
not know their secrets, and the vege- 
tation practically an impenetrable 
thicket in many of the most desirable 
sections. The Maoris lived almost 
secluded from European visitors, ex- 
cept for a few traders, until their des- 
perate stand against the English 
forces resulted in the loss of the best 
men of the race. It is with such facts 
as these that William Stachell deals 
interestingly in a thrilling novel, “The 
Greenstone Door.” The tale is told 
in the first person by an Englishman 
who has been brought up under the 
protection of a Maori chief and a 
white adventurer—a man of many 
parts—in the wilds of New Zealand, 
and one is often thankful for the first 
person, as giving assurance that none 
of the desperate predicaments in 
which the hero becomes ‘involved, 
will prove fatal. It is the picturesque 
incidents which occur at frequent in- 
tervals, dealing with tribal customs 
and weird rites, that make the book 
interesting. The story itself, especial- 
ly the portion which has to do with 
civilization and romance, is rather or- 
dinary. (“The Greenstone Door,” by 
William Stachell. The Macmillan 
Ce. “Bullock’s.) 


Magazines Interested in 1915 Fair 

As the summer passes, and the time 
for the opening of the San Francisco 
Fair draws nearer, there is constantly 
increasing interest in the big event at 
San Francisco. Scribner's Magazine 
this month has an interesting article 
on “The Color Scheme at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition” by Jesse 
Lynch Williams. This color scheme 
is the creation of Jules Guerin, and 
its basis is burnt orange, cerulean 
blue and a light vermilion. But or- 
ange is to predominate, and—tell it 
not in Gath—the reason is, Mr. Guerin 
declares, that orange is the “spend- 
ing” color, while ‘purple or blue 
would ruin it (the Fair) financially. 
Such colors make even the worst 
spendthrift close-fisted.” There are 
reproductions in color of mural paint- 
ings by several of the most famous of 
the artists, whose work was on ex- 
hibition here recently, showing the 
Guerin.idea in action. Una Hum 
continues her interesting “Memories 
of the Mind of a Child,” Roosevelt 
tells of a strange, primitive, Brazilian 
tribe and Ew S. Martin’s, ¢Absroad 
With Jane,” a product of a trip, doubt- 
less, taken months ago, reads with a 
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strange sinister humor in view of the 
fact that men are being slain by 
thousands in the scenes of which he 
writes so gayly. Various breezy fic- 
tion and other contributions complete 
the number. 


Sunset for September is entitled 
“First Number of the New Sunset,” 
and the cover is a gorgeous affair ap- 
propriately decorated with a_ bold, 
golden argosy, sails drawing full from 
the west wind. The new owners, 
Woodhead, Field & Co., the individ- 
uals being respectively the former 
business manager and editor under 
the Southern Pacific management, 
print a statement of their policy, 
which is, in fine, to make this even 
more vigorously than before, a typic- 
ally western publication, yet of na- 
tional interest and value. There is 
one especially interesting and _ true 
remark in this statement, concerning 
the Southern Pacific: “It is greatly 
to the credit of the company that al- 
though the magazine grew until it had 
attained national recognition, it was 
never used by its owners as a special 
leader.” No matter how Hearst 
foamed or Hiram Johnson fumed, 
there was never the least political ref- 
erence in Sunset, which was owned 
outright, and published by the South- 
ern Pacific Company, the editor’s of- 
fice being in the same suite as that of 
the other officials of the road in the 
Flood Building, San Francisco. In 
view of the many attacks which have 
been made upon the Southern Pacific 
from time to time, it is worth while to 
stop a moment and ponder that sig- 
nificant fact. A new department of 
the magazine is entitled “The Pulse 
of the Pacific,” a non-partisan edi- 
torial section, in which current mat- 
ters are analyzed, on a non-partisan 
basis. Arthur I. Street begins a series 
of articles on “the changes in world 
commerce which must inevitably fol- 
the opening of the Panama Canal.” 
Marcella Craft’s career is described, 
as one of “Two California Songbirds 
in Europe,” the other being Maude 
Fay of San Francisco. Photographs 
and text show astonishing progress 
on the fair. Fiction and typical west- 
ern material abound as well in this 
frst big number under the new order. 


Even Smart Set has gone over to 
the war party. That magazine, ordi- 
narily the solace of those who would 
forget what is going on in the world, 
flamingly headlines a _ sensational 
story of an imaginary attempt on the 
part of a German fleet to attack Am- 
erica, and what happened to it. ‘“TVit- 
tle Face,” a one-act play by Roland 
Oliver, is a suggestion of the possible 
inception of what is said to be the 
oldest profession in the world. It is 
to be staged next season by Holbrook 
Blinn. George Jean Nathan, one of 
the best of the few American satir- 
ists, contributes a fine sketch of the 
skeleton of a best seller. Hoe 


St. 
B’dway 4647 


Mencken reviews “Twenty-five Print- 
ed Plays,” all of which have been re- 
viewed in The Graphic, most of them 
several months ago. However, taken 


altogether, the Smart Set is quite up 
to the mark, despite this deplorable 
intrusion of current events. 


Staple American Fiction 


Charles Egbert Craddock, (Miss 
Murfree) is the type of fiction writer 
who furnishes the staples in this com- 
modity from year to year. She has 
yet to write a best seller, although 
her early books, notably “In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains,” and “The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains” had 
deserved vogue. After all, the great 
majority of successful books cannot 
be sensational successes, cannot bring 
their authors into a position where 
Hearst’s young men interview them 
about the cause of the war in Europe 
and their views on this season’s bath- 
ing suits. Most of the reading matter 
of this country must be produced by 
men and women practically unknown 
in this sense. Thus, steering a judi- 
cious course between the flimsy tale 
and the ponderous purpose-novel, 
writers Hhke Miss Murfree turn out 
work that is more to the taste of the 
real American public than either. 
“The Story of Duciehurst” is a type. 
It is written, first of all, with a keen 
sense of the value of plot, and with 
the ‘back parlor” style of romance 
kept well in the background. Then 
there is a definite idea of giving the 
reader knowledge of the personal side 
of the folk of the story aside from 
their physical activities. They are 
not mere jumping-jacks, strutting 
through the book at the tug of too 
palpable wires. The various twists in 
plot are dependent upon twin broth- 
ers, identically alike in face and figure. 
Randal Ducie, one of them, was en- 
gaged to a young woman _ several 
years before, but she threw him over 
to marry a man of great wealth, 
Floyd-Rosney. The latter turns out 
to be an intense egoist and extremely 
cruei in his attitude of detachment. 
He has come into possession of the 
old Ducie estates through the mis- 
chance that a release of a mortgage, 
paid in the time of the Civil war, was 
never recorded, and its existence de- 
nied, in good faith, by the holders of 
the notes. The lost papers are found, 
but this is only a small part of the 
story. How Mrs. Floyd-Rosney tried 
to live her life over again is the psy- 
chological development of most in- 
terest. Those who have read Georg: 
Meredith’s “The Egoist” will most ap- 
preciate this story. (“The Story of 
Duciehurst” by Charles Egbert Crad- 
docx. The Macmillan Company. Bul- 
locks.) 


Notes of Bookland 
Henry Arthur Jones’ famous play, 
“The Silver King,” in which Wilson 
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Barrett played with high success in 
the early ’80s, has been novelized by 
Alfred Wilson Barrett, and was pub- 
lished this week in book form by the 
G. W. Dillingham Company. It was 
first played in November, 1882, at the 
Princess Theatre in Oxford street, 
and some time afterward had a long 
run in this country. It teejust now 
having a remarkable revival in Eng- 
land, and was recently performed by 
royal command before King George 
and Queen Mary in aid of an actor’s 
pension fund. Mr. Jones has just paid 
a visit to New York for the purpose 
of concluding arrangements for hav- 
ing “The Silver King” and other of 
his plays filmed for moving pictures. 
Dillingham’s will also publish in book 
form, novelized by Arthur Hornblow, 
Charles Klein’s new play, “The Mon- 
ey Makers,” which will be produced 
in New York City the approaching 
theatrical season. The book will ap- 
pear in October. The story deals 
with an American millionaire and the 
awakening of his conscience, 


Doubleday, Page & Co. are sending 
out in a small pamphlet the preface 
which Joseph Conrad wrote for the 
Original issue of “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus.” It was then discarded, 
and is now only just coming into the 
knowledge of his admirers. Richard 
uric, in his criticalstuds, of Conrad 
says of this preface that in it the au- 
thor “has most beautifully crystalized 
the very foundations of his artistic 
ideals.” 


H. S. Nichols announces publication 
of all the plays of Oscar Wilde, seven 
in number, complete in one volume. 
The same house has in preparation 
for early publication “Woman in 
France During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Julia Kavanatich. 


Toughton Mifflin Company are 
bringing out, in connection with their 
publication of Robert Herrick’s 
“Clark’s Field,” a collection sof criti- 
cal opinions about his work written 
by Mr. Howells, Frederic Taber 
Cooper, Harald Neilsen, and Edwin 
Biorkinaum@etir, LH eprick, is ateYork 
Harbor, Me., for the summer, which 
is also the summer home of William 
Dean Howells, who has declared that 
Mr. Herrick is “one of the greatest 
Americans now writing fiction.” 


james W. Pott & Co. will bring out 
in September, in readiness for intend- 
ing visitors to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco, a guide- 
book fomthe™ Pacine Coast, by Miss 
K. E. M. Dumbell, entitled, “Califor- 
nia and the Far West: Suggestions 
for the West-Bound Traveler.” In 
addition to paying particular attention 
to the exposition, San Francisco, and 
its environs, the book will lead the 
tourist, with ample information, to all 
points of interest in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and up into Alaska, 
as well as through the Yellowstone 
BRagkethe Grand Canyon, atid” other 
goals of the sightseer in the Rocky 
Mountains. 


“Chile, Its Land and People,’ by 
Francis J. G. Maitland, bearing the 
Pott & Co. imprint, will add its proof 
to that of the long list of recent books 
upon South America of the keen and 
widespread interest of the people of 
this country in their Latin-American 
neighbors. Mr. Maitland deals quite 
fully with the social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions and devotes particu- 
lar attention to the industrial devel- 
opment. The nitrate deposits and 
trade are described and discussed. 
The book will appear in September. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the 
American publishers of the entire ten 
volumes of the “Souvenirs Entomol- 
ogiques” of Henri Fabre, the great 
French naturalist, whose books on in- 
sects clothe the facts of science with 
the charm of literature and inspire 
them with the interest of fiction. They 
will be translated by Alexander Teix- 
eira de Mattos, who, instead of fol- 


lowing the chronological order of the 
original, will devote each volume to 
a specific insect. Two of the volumes, 
“The Life of the Spider” and ‘The 
Life of the Fly,” have already ap- 
peared. The next will deal with “The 
Wild Bees” and will include a chap- 
ter on the red ants. Afterward will 
come in due course volumes on the 


heetle, the weevil, the wasp, the grass- | 


hopper, the butterfly, the scorpion. 

Cie aitlan.  dliiiGhems@: (1d 
Mole.” will write the volume on “Sat- 
ire’ for the series of “The Art and 
Crait om Letrerce: 


The statue to the memory of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, designed by Daniel 
Chester French, which has just been 
erected in the Concord Public Li- 
brary, was made possible by contri- 
butions which came from all parts of 
the world. 


Cynthia Stockley’s “Wild Honey,” 
another of her South African tales, 
will be ready for issue Aug. 21 by 
George P. Putnam’s Sons. It is the 
story of a woman who goes to Africa 
in the hope of achieving a marriage 
that will bring her much wealth but 
whose outlook is changed by life on 
the veldt. 


Wyndham Lewis is tke editor of 
Blast, the new quarterly that has been 
established in New York and London 
by the John Lane Company as the 
organ of rebellion in English and 
American art. 


Photo-play production is being pre- 
pared of “The Quarterbreed” and 
“The Forest Maiden,” both by Robert 
Ames Bennet, and “The City of Pur- 
ple Dreams, —_publicati@ns of ‘the 
Browne & Howell Company. 


Frank Harris accuses George Ber- 
nard Shaw of plagiarism in the play, 
“The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” re- 
cently published in this country. The 
accusation is made in Mr. Harris’ 
preface to his “Shakespeare and His 
Love,” of which a small edition has 
just been put on the American mar- 
ket. 


Rev. 
“Fred 
many 
player 
demic 


The steady sale of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s books is illustrated by the Cen- 
tury Company’s announcement that it 
has sent to press the eighteenth large 
printings ofthe reevlar edition Sat 
“Captains Courageous,” and _ the 
twenty-first of the second “Jungle 
Book.” 


Selma Lagerlof, by virtue of her 
admission recently to the Swedish 
Academy, will have a voice hereafter 
in the awarding of the Nobel prizes 
for literature. 


Hugh F. Blunt, author’ of 
Carmody Pitcher,” and of 
poems, was a crack baseball 
in his college nine in his aca- 
days in Canada. 


John Spargo says of “The Ragged- 
Trousered Philanthropists’: “I have 
been an English artisan, engaged in 
the building trades, too, and I know 
that the book does not exaggerate in 
the least.” 


ETCHINGS IN PROSE 
IV—The Hill-Born 


Far away from the city stand the 
hills. They are silent and wise and 
look down upon men and all that man 
has made. They are kindly, are the 
hills, and do not despise the barter of 
the small traders. Pity is set in their 
foreheads as a gem and is extended to 
all who toil. Nature sits here en- 
throned and weaves her silent mantle 
all about her. Her trailing garments 
catch up the valleys and swing the 
mountains into dizzy flight. Up from 
the lowlands deep with green pas- 
tures and laughing waters the dim 
trails lead into the heart of the far 
hills. The rivers wind in the valleys 
to the sea and the throbbing ships go 
up and down the waterways of the 
world. Forests fall before the fever- 
ish hand of the settler and the huts 
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vanish again before the touch of do-| 
minion. 


I see the farm and the strong lads 
who toil to make the harvest, and the 
small hamlet becomes a rushing mart, 
and yet I cannot lose the rhythm of 
the hills. They link the plain with 
the mountain, and the mountain links 
the earth with the skies. I do not 
care to live in the distant clouds, nor 
do I wish to keep my feet in the low 
valley. I must rest at peace with Na- 
ture on the hill-tops, half-way be- 
tween God and man. J] love man 
whom I have known and seen and 
whose faults are in my possession. J] 
entertain no illusions and yet 1 love 
him. Is this not a reason to love the 
tunseen in whom I may place all hope 
of fulfillment for my shadow and my 
dream? I have builded my heaven on 
a little hill. It is green and friendly 
and I can see afar from its sheltering 
dome. Tall trees stand guard about 
my humble hearth and my house is in 
order and no man despises my hos- 
pitality. Il was born to the hills and 
they know me. They are my myth 
and my mystery and ever seem to al- 
lure me and soothe my mind. The 
niiracle of a billowing hill is more to 
Ime than a city square or a turbine 
engine. 


I have lived long with the magic of 
man, and his handiworks astound me 
and cause acute pain and pleasure. I 
am proud to be even a poor pot made 
of the same clay. Cities may not be 
kind to-me and yet I come to them 
and lay dog-wood blossoms at their 
feet. I can bear their ills and the 
will of my friends for I know where 
to turn to find my peace again. I was 
nursed on the heights and all my days 
have been canopied by the skies. The 
skies can never change. All else may 
fall to a good use or be made or 
marred by man or the elements, but 
naught can destroy the tranquility of 
the sky. You see it best from the 
hilltop. At night it is full of stars. 
The stars are peep holes for the 
angels and have been punched through 
the pavement of heaven to let the 
light shine down on the sad ones be- 
low. Your trust may he hurt until it 
almost dies, but if you will come to 
my secret haunts and look upon the 


————_—_. 


night skies you will Gnd your faith 
again. 

You grow brave on the hills for the 
winds blow always. You have a 
strong hut and your firewood crackles 
In merry mirth as it burns. Your 
chair is snug and on the board is a 
cup of wine and a brown loaf. You 
are you and ali nature is a part of 
your soul and body. The valley is full 
of mist and the church bells toll for 
a departed soul and a thousand creeds 
lay claim to what was never meant for 
them to have Wiilty-nilly, who can 
point the way but the finger of yon- 
der hill. -Jt can find a God who un- 
derstands and who is both man and 
nature. Let the ships romp on the 
tides and the cities scream for blood, 
and gold fall into the coffers and 
candles sputter on the priest's table, 
but seek the hills and be healed of it 
all. List to the call of dim trails that 
lead to friendly brooks and pleasant 
heights where bloom the wind flowers 
and the pines reach down their hoary 
arms to lift you near to life. You 
Must come naked and unashamed. 
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Rivers’ Last Stand 

Next Monday it will be decided at 
Vernon whether or not Joe Rivers 
will remain a pugilist, or will retire 
quietly and gracefully to the enjoy- 
ment of the money he has accumu- 
lated in the last few years by reason 
of his fistic dexterity. Having been 
beaten all along the line, and most 
recently by Leach” Cross mag icep ato 
Rivers to put away Willie Beecher 
Labor Day, or be listed among the 
“has beens.” Jay Davidson sizes the 
situation up thus: “Various reasons 
have been urged why Willie Beecher 
might whip Joe Rivers next Monday, 
but the one big reason seems to have 
been overlooked. Rivers is made to 
order for a fighter of Beecher’s style, 
if he can be whipped at all, and it re- 
mains to be proved whether Beecher 
combines the necessary class with the 
natural qualifications he possesses to 
win this important battle. Rivers 
does not particularly fancy body 
punches and that is the Beecher way 
of doing business while in the ring. 
And he has two great hands loaded 
for the occasion.” 
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Again, the financial pendulum has 
swung to the brighter limit of its 
course. The resolving of the foreign 
exchange problem into a less serious 
one than it appeared a week ago has 
conspired to relieve a tendency to- 
ward a strain in the eastern money 
market. General trade conditions re- 
main about unchanged. The feeling 
is quite as pronounced as heretofore 
that the war will be ultimately bene- 
ficial in a marked degree to the com- 
mercial activities of the United States, 
but the machinery to enable this coun- 
try to achieve its destiny in this Te- 
spect is not as yet in proper working 
order. Time is available, however. 

Locally, the most important finan- 
cial developments have been the meet- 
ing of the bankers with reference to 
admitting banking instittitions in 
Southern California into the local 
branch of the National Currency As- 
sociation, and the publication of a 
special report of Union Oil Company. 
In both cases the happenings were of 
a favorable character. The admission 
of the country banks into the local 
branch of the currency association en- 
ables them to take advantage of the 
additional circulation provided under 
the Vreeland act, thereby strengthen- 
ing their facilities for moving crops 
and allowing general expansion in 
commercial lines. Union Oil report 
revealed excellent showing for the 
first six months of the present yeat. 
Net earnings appeared as $1,327,429 
for the period, against $2,526,231 for 
fmewvhole ofel913. "Current assets in- 
creased $1,700,000 in six months, and 
current liabilities decreased $655,000, 
according to the report. It also shows 
that the company has received nearly 
$2,000,000 on the contract with An- 
drew Weir and R. Tilden Smith to the 
end of June, and about $500,000 since 
that time. Union’s sales of oil for the 
month of July were the largest in its 
history. 

San Francisco oil stock market has 
been quiet. Perhaps, not a dozen sales 
in all were reported for the week. 
Union was offered at $51 with no bid 
at the latest: Associated, $33.75 bid 
at $34; Amalgamated $69 bid at $72. 
There were no quotations of import- 
ance on the other stocks in which 
there is local interest, and the prices 
mentioned are purely nominal. 

Regular dividends have been de- 
clared at customary rates by Amal- 
gamated and West Coast Ol Com- 
panies. Mascot Oil Company has 
passed its dividend. The _ orl-land 
jeasing bill which is favorable for a 
large number of small independent oil 
companies in the state, is expected to 
be operative soon. Federal Judge 
Dooling has just ruled against the 
government in the “dummy locator” 
case, which is also a beneficial hap- 
pening, so far as certain oil companies 
are concerned. 

Los Angeles Investment Company 
has discontinued the purchase of 12 
per cent. gold notes by paying 40 per 
cent cash and settling the balance with 
a 6 per cent. note. This follows a 
similar action about a week ago in 
the case of paying 95 per cent. cash. 
The company has reduced its gold- 
note indebtedness nearly $1,000,000 
since last November. 

Bank clearings for the past month 
revealed a substantial increase over 
the same period last year, which is a 
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catise for optimism, as it has been an 
infrequent event since the beginning 
of this year. The general tone in 
Los Angeles is very good. 


Banks and Banking 


Canadian banks assert that under 
present international exchange condi- 
tions they do not want to get loaded 
up with American paper money, other 
than that with a gold guarantee, such 
as gold certificates and greenbacks. 
Silver certificates and national bank 
notes, which have not the gold behind 
them, are being discriminated against 
to the extent of 2 per cent. 

Merchandise imported in 
amounted to $160,178,133, the depart- 
ment of commerce at Washington has 
announced. Imports in July, 1913, 
and July, 1912, were, respectively, 
$139.061,770 and $148,666.738. Mer. 
chandise valued at $154,082,225 was 
exported last month, as compared 
with $160,990.778 in July of last year 
and $148,885,355 in the same month of 
1912. In the seven months ended with 
July, 1914, merchandise imports were 
valued at $1,141,094,215, a gain of 
$122,445540 over the corresponding 
months of last year. Exports for the 
seven-month period this year were 
$1,200,925,440, a decrease of $126,347,- 
697 as compared with 1913. July ex- 
ports of gold reached a total of $33,- 
669,424. For July, 1913, they were 
$8,653,969. Gold imports totaled $3,- 
391.715 last month, a marked decrease 
in comparison with the figures for 
July, 1913, $7,859,512. Silver imports 
in July were $1,238,104, as compared 
with $2,798,950 in July, 1913. Exports 
totaled $3,952,956 for July last and 
$4,936,456 in July, 1913. 

Inquiry which the controller of the 
currency is now making of the New 
York national banks concerning their 
treatment of their call loans since the 
closing of the stock exchange is like- 
ly to lead to the information that 
practically no loans have been called 
in this time. It may perhaps be neces- 
sary to make exception of the loans 
of certain out-of-town banks, although 
so far as has come to general know!l- 
edge in the financial district even in 
those cases payment was requested 
rather than insisted upon. The fact 
of the matter is that with the stock 
exchange closed there is no practical 
way of enforcing the payment of call 
loans or of time loans which mature 
from day to day. These have for the 
most part been continued as call loans, 
which in the circumstances mean 
loans which will run until the stock 
exchange reopens or until a new ar- 
rangement is privately entered into 
between the banks and their bor- 
rowers. 
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4-354a 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 13.82 acres, 
within the Santa Barbara National 
Forest, California, will be subject to 
settiement and entry under the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws of the 
United States and the act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United 
States land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on October 15, 1914. Any set- 
tier who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a 
preference right to make a homestead 


entry for the lands actually occupied. 
Said lands were listed upon the appli- 
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TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


*YN. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


S>ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


t's. E. Cor. Inird and Spring 


TIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 


Spring and Fourth. 








cations of the persons mentioned below, 
who have a preference right subject to 
the prior right of any such settler, 
provided such settler or applicant is 
qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior 
to October 15, 1914, on whoch date the 
lands will be subject to settlement and 
entry by any qualified person. ‘The 
lands are as follows: A strip 40 feet 
wide, containing 1.06 acres, excepting 
from List 5-778, within Sec. 11, T. 4 N,, 
R. 13 W., S. B. M., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 10 chains west of the southeast 
corner of the NW of Sec. 11, extend- 
ing thence 20 feet on each side of a 
line running N. 21° E., 9 chains; thence 
N. 31° E., 2.67 chains; thence N. 51° 
E., 2.53" chains; thence N. 71° E., 3.23 
chains to where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary of List 5-778, 
listed upon the application of Fred W. 
Gross, Acton, California; Sup. List 
5-778 A strip 40 feet wide, containing 
3.09 acres, excepted from List 5-779, 
within Sec. 20:07. 4 Ni» Re 15 WwW. de- 
scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 20 feet 
north of the southeast corner. of the 
NE of SEX, Sec. 20, extending thence 
20 feet on each side of a line running 
N. 69° W., 15 chains; thence N. 59° W., 
36 chains, to where the strip closes on 
the boundary of List 5-779, listed upon 
the application of Burrett Morrell, Sur- 
rey, California; Sup. List 5-779. A strip 
30 feet wide, containing 2.07 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-788, within Sec. 5, 
T. 4 N., R. 12 W., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 8.75 chains east of the north- 
west corner of the SE% of Sec. 5, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of a 
line running S. 9 chains; thence S. 43° 
45’ E., 9 chains; thence §S. 30° 45’ &., 
5.67 chains; thence §. 14° E., 5 chains; 
thence §. 27° 45 3h f7. chains) fo.1ne 
Place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-788, listed upon the ap- 
plication of George J. Blum, Acton, 
California; Sup. List 5-788. A strip 40 
feet wide, containing 3.89 acres, ex- 
cepted from List 5-826, within Sec. 36, 
T. 5 N., R. 17 W., described by metes 
and bounds, as follows: Beginning at 
a point 20 feet east of the quarter cor- 
ner on the south line of Sec. 36, ex- 
tending thence 20 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 28.50 chains: thence 
N. 24° E., 35 chains to the place where 
the end of the strip closes on the 
boundary line of List 5-826, listed upon 
the application of Mrs. Anna R. Rose, 
Newhall, California; List Sup. 5-826. 
A strip 30 feet wide, containing 3.71 
acres, excepted from List 5-864, within 
Sec. 34, T. 5 N., R. 12 W., described by 
metes and bounds, as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 8 chains west of quar- 
ter corner on south line of Sec. 34, ex- 
tending thence 15 feet on each side of 
a line running N. 5° E., 40.25 chains; to 
the place where the end of the strip 
closes on the boundary line of List 
2-864: Beginning again at a point 15 
feet east of the southwest corner of 
Sec. 34, extending thence 15 feet on 
each side of a line running N. 20 chains; 
thence N. 18° E., 21.30 chains, to the 
place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-864, listed upon the apnli- 
cation of Eugene B. Hegyi, 1465 Logan 
Street, Los Angeles, California; List 
5-864, supplemental. July 18, 1914. D. 
K. PARROTT, Acting Assistant Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 
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J. E. FISHBURN, President 
H. §. McKEBE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500.000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

K. T. PETTIGREW. Cashter. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8S. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


1. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


and 


George Chaffey, President. 
George A. Howard, Cashier. 
Capital $325,a00 00 

Surplus and Profits $27,500.00. 
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within the Angeles National Forest, 
California, will be subject to settle- 
ment and entry under the provisions 
of the homestead laws of the United 
Stutes and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat., 233), at the United States land 
Office at Los Angeles, 
October 15, 1914. Any settler who was 
actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January J, 1906, and has 
not abandoned same, has a preference 
right to make a homestead entry for 
the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right Subject to the prior 
ment of any such settler, provided such 
settler or applicant is qualified to make 
homestead entry and the preference 
right is exercised prior to October 15, 
1914, on which date the lands will be 
Subject to settlement and entry by any 
qualified person, The lands are as fol- 
tows: A strip of land 30 feet wide. 
contalning 1.18 acres, excepted from 
List 5-841, described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at a 
point 5 chains south of the northeast 
corner of Sec. 12, extending thence 15 
feet_on each side of a line running N 
to” W., 20.50 chains, to the place where 
the end of the strip closes on the 
boundary line of the tract listed, within 
pec, 12, T. 3 N., R. 8 W., listed upon 
the application of Arthur Duncan, Ca- 
jon, California; List Sup. 5-841. A strip 
ot land 30 feet wide, containing 1.95 
“acres, excepted from List 5-1143, within 
Sec. 24, T.. 4 N., -Ri) 9W., described by 
metes and bounds as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point 25 chains north of the 
Southwest corner of Sec, 24, extending 
thence 15 feet on each side of a line 
running S. 69° E., 43 chains; to the 
Flace where the end of the Strip closes 
on the boundary line of List 5-1143, 
listed tpon the application of Charles 
A. Caldwell, Palmdale, California; Sup. 
List 5-1143. A strip of land 33 feet 
wide, containing 2.50 acres, excepted 
from List 5-1842, within Sec. Uae 
N., R. 14 W., described by metes and 
bounds, as follows: Beginning at a 
polnt 7.70 chains north of the south- 
east corner of the SW% of NEY. Sec. 
i7, extending thence 16% feet on each 
Side of a line running S. 88° W.. 1.25 
chains; thence N. 58°? W., sa@8 chains: 
thence N. 12° W., 3.55 chains; thence 
N. 26° E., 0.95 chains; thence N. 6° 
W., 1.18 chains; thence N. 69° W., 1.86 
chains; thence S. 85° W., 1.59 chains; 
thenoe S. 53° W., 4.05 chains thence S. 
8i* W., 6.80 chains; thence N. 77° W.. 
4.36 chains; thence N. 49° W.. 1,13 
chains; thence N. 66° W., 1.76 chains; 
thence N. 15° W.; 2.80 chains; thence 
Ss Ss” W., 1.72 chains; thence S. 65° 
W., 2.50 chains; thence N. 87° W., 3.76 
Chains; thence N. 36° W., 3.31 chains: 
thence N. 82° W,, 1.90 chains; thence 
N. 32° W., 2.40 chains: thence N. 54° 
W., 3.20 chains, to the place where the 
end of the strip closes on the boundary 
line of List 5-1342, listed upon the ap- 
Plication of William J. White, 1252 
Isast 45th Street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; List 5-1342, Supplemental. A strip 
of land 23 feet wide, containing 0.13 of 
an acre, excepted from List 5-1472, 
Within Seci 7s N.Y Res W., de- 
Scribed by metes and bounds, as fol- 
lows: Beginning at a point 2 chains 
east of the southwest corner of the 
NE% of NW%&%, Sec. 17, extending 
thence 16% feet on each side of a line 
running S. 46° W., 2.60 chains, to the 
Place where the end of the strip closes 
on the boundary line of the tract listed 
under List 5-1472, listed upon the ap- 
plication of H. F, Beauchamp, 452 North 
Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 
Sup. List 5-1472. July 18, 1914. D. K. 
PARROTT, Acting Assistant Commis- 
Sioner of the General Land Office, 
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$25.00 


LAKE TAHOE 
and “Back” 


$5.00 SIDE TRIP 
from Truckee — 
Stopovers allowed 
on all rail and 
Pullman tickets 
through Truckee. 


Que 
ST 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
212 West Seventh Street 


— Phones— 
Home 10171—Main 8322 


Station, Fifth and Central Av. 


From Southern California Points 
West of and including Redlands 


ON SALE 
DAILY UNTIL OCTOBER 15 


Return Limit 
October 31, 1914 


Stopovers at Santa Barbara, Paso 
Robles, Hot Springs, Del Monte 
Junction, Santa Cruz, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Merced, Stockton, 
Sacramento, Auburn and points 
East. 


An Ideal Resort Where You Can Find 
Anything from “Roughing It” to 
Luxury. 


Camps and Hotels Advantageously 
Situated All Around the Lake. 


Fine Trout Fishing, Boating, Tramp- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, Hunting. 


There is no better place to spend 
your vacation, whether it be days, 
weeks or months. The altitude, 
clear, bracing mountain air and 
exercise, will give you an appe- 
tite and make you sleep and you 
will return to your work with 100 
per cent efficiency. 


$108. a0 
72.30 
60.00 
60.00 


Ninety days return limit. 


LOet. al, 1914. 


FOR SAL 


Well improved, forty-acre ranch 


in limits of El Centro. 


Two 


houses on property which is all 


in alfalfa, fruit and flowers. 


Fully 


covered by water stock. Cement 
pool and pump for drinking water. 


Ready for Subdivision 
Price $25,000 


Address: Box W, Graphic Office, 


114 East Fourth Street, 


Angeles, Cal. 


—— 


The Conservatism 
of the Security's 
Investments 


has attracted over 88,000 individ- 
uals who wish their savings 
placed beyond even the remotest 
possibility of chance and specu- 
lation, while earning a liberal 
rate of interest. 


4% On 


Term 
Savings 
Accounts 


IRIMY trtsr 
&= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 
Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


\ Equitable Branch—-Ist and Spring 
GE rennet OTS 0 a) 


Los 


Good Trains for 
Eastern Journeys 


Travelers will find solid com- 
fort and substantial luxury in 
the 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
and 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


Daily from Los Angeles in less 
than 3 days to Chicago via the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pa- 
cic Ry. and connecting lines. 
Dining car service is unexcelled. 
Ticket agents will be glad to 
give particulars. 


Los Angeles Offices at 


120 West 6th St. and 
601 So. Spring St. 


Salt Lake Route 
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“Well! Well! Well! Isn't It Good 


to meet again, I’ve been having a pertectly 


splendid vacation,” exclaims Bullock’s Graphic 


Book Announcement---“‘] hope you enjoyed yours as much as | 
have mine---if you did you just cant help appreciating the 
splendid new books that have come to make Bullock’s Book 
Store more irresistible than ever. 


You know you are always 


welcome to ‘browse around’ as Mr. Clover says, he is so much delighted with 


Bullock’s Book store that he enjoys coming to Bullock’s for his boo%s, and 
recommends everyone else to come to Bullock's too---Listen! 


“Among the recent offerings 
ready at Bullock’s now— 


—The Duchess of Wrexe, by 
Hugh Walpole, author of Forti- 
tude—a story of the battle of 
past and present generations— 


—Faith Tresillion. By Eden 
Phillpotts, an adventure of the 
early days of the 19th century— 


—Gay Morning. By J. E. Buck- 
rose, author of Because of Jane 
—a charming story of a natural 
girl— 

-Gray Youth. By Oliver 
Onions, author of In Accord- 
ance With the Evidence; a tale 
of a very modern courtship and 
a very modern marriage— 


=Pest Tribes. By G. A. Bir- 
mingham, author of General 
John Regan—Another humor- 
ous bit of Irish village life— 


—-Perch of the Devil. By Ger- 
trude Atherton. An up-to-date 
American novel, the scene of 
which is Butte, Montana— 


—-The Old Game. By Samuel 
Blythe. author of The Price of 
Place. A “water-wagon retro- 
spect”’— 


—Nancy the Joyous. 
Snow. 


3y Edith 
A simple, sweet, clean 
little gem of a tale by a new 
author— 


—The Milky Way. By Tenny- 


A fantasy of youth 
and inspiration— 


son Jesse. 


—Her Ladyship’s Conscience. 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
author of that well remembered 
novel of many years ago, Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby— .. 


—Unto Caesar. By Baroness 
Orczy. author of The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, a _ fascinating  ro- 


mance of Rome— 


—The Miracle Man. By Frank 
Packard. a compelling human 
interest story— 


~-The Last Shot. By Frederick 
Palmer, author of Over the 
Pass—A story of much warring, 
in many wars— 


—The Vanished Messenger. By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. A story 
of international intrigue, start- 
lingly intense— 


—A Barman’s Letters. By Sir 
Robertson Nicoll. A volume ot 
forty-eight pleasing papers on 


promnient people of the literary 
world— 


—The Lost Vocal Art and Its 
Restoration. By Warren Shaw. 
Introduction by David Bispham. 
A Revolutionary work on sing- 
ing— 

—The Meaning of Art. By Paul 
Gaultier, translated by H. and 
E. Baldwin— 


—Wings and the Child. By E. 
Nesbit, author of The Would- 
Be Goods—A book giving new 
light and helpful hints on child 
culture— 


—Self Training for Motherhood. 
By Sophia Lovejoy Dickinson. 
Illuminating in its delightful 
and practical philosophy— 


—Saturday With My Camera. 
By S. C. Johnson. Illustrated 
with over a hundred practical 
diagrams and plates— 


—The Mob. By John Gals- 
worthy. A play in four acts. 


—In the reprint edition there 
are many new 
them 


titles — among 


—-Stover at Yale. 
Johnson— 


By Owen 


—At Good Old Siwash. By 
George Fitch— 

—The Ivory Snuff Box. By 
Arnold Fredericks— 
—The Long Portage. 
old Bindloss— 
—The Recording Angel. By 
Gera Tdarris— 
—John Rawn. By 
Hough— 

—The Flute of the Gods. By 
Marah Ellis Ryan— 
—The Doctor’s Lass. 
win. Rooth— 
—Mirabel’s Island. 
Tracy— 

—The Heart of the Night Wind. 
By Vingie E. Roe— 

—Fran. By John Breckenridge 
Eliis— 

—Blue Anchor Inn. 
B. Morris— 

—The Hollow of Her Hand. By 
George Barr McCutcheon— 
—Trying Out Torchy. By Sew- 
ell Ford— 

—Pilgrims of the Plains. By 
Kate A. Aplington—” 


By“ ffar- 


Emerson 


By Ed- 


By Louis 


By Edwin 





